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LOST BEARINGS. 


OME years ago I took a turn at the tiller of a yacht that 
ywas making for a certain point on the coast of Northern 
Brittany. It was a breezy, not to say a squally, afternoon. 
Canvas was double-reefed and close-hauled; and the old 
fisherman who served as sailing-master had his work cut out 
in attending to it. A strong tide was running athwart our 
course. We were crossing the mouth of a treacherous bay, 
full of submerged shoals of which some were buoyed. Between 
them ran a narrow channel, and it was my business to keep 
the yacht close to the windward side of it. Astern, on a rocky 
eminence, stood a little church; and ahead, on the farther 
coast four or five miles off, another church. These were the 
landmarks from which local pilots took their bearings. We got 
across safely, thanks less to my struggles with the kicking tiller 
than to the warning refrain sung out at intervals by the old 
fisherman: “ Restezdansles marques! Restez dans les marques!” 
Of late the British Government and, to some extent, the 
people of this country have lost their bearings. Bewilder- 
ment and anxiety are widespread and deep—much deeper 
than His Majesty’s Ministers seem to understand. We are 
not pleased with ourselves, we are not far from being ashamed 
of our Government, and we know not what course, if any, 
it is shaping. Worse still, for the repose of our souls, is the 
thought that we cannot wholeheartedly throw the blame ca 
to others. The sudden collapse of Abyssinian resistance last 
spring, under the impact of Italian bombs and “ mustard” 
gas, was like the snapping of a mainstay in a sharp puff of 
wind. We had counted upon Ethiopian valour to hold up the 
Italian advance until the big rains should bother Mussolini 
and give time for half-hearted “ sanctions” to bother him 
still more. Then, perhaps, the face if not the honour of our- 
selves and the League might be saved and the wind tempered 
to a Negus shorn of some territory and authority. These 
hopes were dashed when the Lion of Judah suddenly fled. 
As an Oriental diplomatist pungently put it: “ Shameful! 
These niggers have betrayed white civilisation! ” 
VoL. CXLX. 2 
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Last autumn we were indignant because M. Pierre Laval 
had betrayed “white civilisation” in the guise of the 
“ collective security ” which Sir Samuel Hoare had tardily 
espoused by proxy on our behalf. In December we deplored 
Sir Samuel’s infidelity to his/our bride. One day, when 
archives and diaries give up their secrets, students of history 
may determine exactly how faithful he meant to be when he 
made his vows at Geneva on September 11th, 1935. But we 
know that as soon as somebody said “‘ Sanctions mean War! ” 
he and his colleagues paused and shuddered and looked 
round for a lady of easier virtue. At all events Sir Samuel, 
restored to office after temporary wanderings as scapegoat 
in the wilderness, showed no disapproval when his predecessor 
at the Foreign Office told the House of Commons on June 23rd, 
in the name of the Government, that ‘“ With Europe in its 
present situation, and with the great dangers surrounding us, 
we are not prepared to see a single ship sunk in a successful 
battle in the cause of Abyssinian independence.” 

“‘ Abyssinian independence,” forsooth! As though it had 
not been a question of our own ultimate safety! Three days 
earlier the Prime Minister had said at Wishaw : “ You cannot 
have security, collective or otherwise, on the cheap and 
second-hand, or any system of limited liability ”—the same 
speech in which Mr. Baldwin repeated with emphasis his 
words to the House of Commons two years ago: “ If you are 
going to adopt sanctions, you must be prepared for war. 
If you adopt a sanction without being ready for war, you 
are not honest trustees of the nation.” On this showing 
what are we to think of Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues who, 
in the autumn of 1935, adopted sanctions without being 
prepared for war, and thereafter made it clear that no risks 
could be run in support of them? So we are now in the 
summer of our discontent. We are not proud of having led 
the League in restraint of aggression, only to lead the retreat 
from what the Chancellor of the Exchequer—with Signor 
Mussolini’s hearty approval—was presently to call the 
“midsummer of madness.” As Sir John Simon character- 
istically confessed to the House on June 23rd: “ Nothing 
could be more distressing. . . . It is widely felt to be an 
injury to the cause of international morality ”’—a cause so 
sacred that it must not be sullied by the loss of a single ship 
sunk in a successful battle. 
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In the Contemporary Review for July Mr. J. A. Spender 
wrote—and on this point I agree with him—that any false 
_ bravado on this subject seems highly undesirable. If we have 
done with international morality, collective security, the 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy and 
all the other “slogans” wherewith we have sought to 
bamboozle ourselves and the world, is it not time to get back 
into that ethical vacuum which the “old diplomacy” 
(beloved of Lord Rennell and others) found so congenial an 
atmosphere? Judging by the terms of the draft British 
proposals submitted to the Montreux Conference on the 
rearmament of the Turkish Straits the other day, our 
Minister’s lungs have already adapted themselves to this 
moral void. There we read of “ the rights of a belligerent ” 
in the Straits during war, “ Turkey being neutral.” We 
cannot have it both ways. We cannot pretend to be members 
of a war-renouncing international community and at the 
same time talk of “war,” and of “neutrality” towards 
what may be the international crime of war. 

In his July article Mr. J. A. Spender also wrote—and here 
I do not altogether agree with him—that “ there is a new 
kind of fear hanging over the world, and it introduces an 
element of blackmail which is new to diplomacy.” Blackmail 
is not new to diplomacy. It was the essence of the “ old 
diplomacy,” the ultima ratio of monarchs and States, the 
thing against which the Balance of Power was contrived. 
Blackmail is the soul of “ power politics.” The League of 
Nations and the ideal it stood for were departures from 
“¢ power politics,” in the ordinary sense of that term. They 
‘were attempts to get away from blackmail and to set up, in 
an international community, the very principle upon which 
law and order are founded in this country. Maybe the makers 
of the League put the cart before the horse by laying down 
laws for a community of nations before those nations were 
willing to obey them. But unless the will of a law-abiding 
community to suppress disturbers of its peace and rebels 
against its laws is to be called blackmail, the aims of the 
League were as different from those of the “ old diplomacy 
as the purpose of a sheriff’s posse is from that of a band of 
brigands. 

Within limits it may be true, as Mr. Spender suggests, that 
there is a “new kind of fear” hanging over the world, 
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though I think it is new in degree rather than in kind. It is 
the old fear intensified and unchecked by anything like 
the old firmness of resolve to withstand terror. It is an 
International Terror which has been expanded out of the 
national terrors set up in Soviet Russia, Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany. This expansion of terror is a very subtle process. 
After having been used to demoralise wide sections of the 
people in Russia, Italy and Germany, it is now being made 
an agency of demoralisation in what we fondly supposed was 
a civilised and therefore, to some extent, a moral world. As 
a shrewd American observer, Professor Calvin B. Hoover, 
wrote three years ago in his thoughtful work Germany Enters 
The Third Reich, this sort of terror “ may be the negation of 
civilisation.”” Professor Hoover had previously lived in 
Russia where, as he said, terror was a well-established and a 
normal part of life. But in Germany he saw its beginnings 
and watched its growth as a “ fascinating though fearful 
thing.” He saw it “develop and lay its hand on men, 
consuming their characters and leading them to save them- 
selves from conscious submission to it by trying to identify 
themselves in some way with the power which exercised it.” 

It is easy to condemn those who yield to this form of 
persuasion. We may perchance find extenuating circum- 
stances for ourselves if we yield to the International Terror. 
Some of our Ministers are certainly terrified ; and we have 
the assurance of Mr. Duff Cooper, Secretary of State for War, 
that “It is the duty of all those persons in authority to 
frighten the people of this country out of their wits.” He 
sees the danger and is scared. But whatever the uses of 
panic as a stimulus to wisdom, I think that conclusions 
quietly reached by cool thought are preferable; and since 
we are now committed to a policy of rearmament on sea and 
in the air, witout the certainty that our Government will 
in future be more steadfast in its support of collective 
security or community-action against war than it has been 
in the past, we need calmly to reflect upon our national and 
‘imperial ” position and painstakingly to weigh our chances 
in the light of such knowledge as we possess. 

It may be taken for granted that our Ministers are appalled 
by German rearmament and by the use to which that 
rearmament may be put. To do them justice they were not 
really afraid of Italy. They feared what might befall in 
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Europe should Mussolini attack the British Fleet in the 
Mediterranean or invade Egypt or the Sudan. Such 
complications” might, they thought, give Hitler an 
Opportunity to make hay while the sun shone. So they 
thought discretion the better part of moral and political 
valour—just as M. Laval had thought it when his policy in 
the Italo-Abyssinian conflict virtually invited Hitler to send 
troops into the Rhineland. By starting the stampede away 
from “sanctions” our Ministers deprived the League of its 
remaining authority, with the natural result that Dr. Greiser, 
the Nazi President of the Danzig Senate, “ cocked” his 
*snook ” at Geneva. There may be worse to come if the 
simplest foresight still be lacking. The Austrian “ arrange- 
ment ” with Hitler shows how the wind is blowing. He has 
preferred—as he did when President Hindenburg let him into 
the German Government—the tactics of the Trojan Horse to 
those of a frontal attack. 

Now there is talk of “‘ reforming” the League. What will 
come of it nobody knows. Probably nothing. A thing 
fashioned in faith and hope cannot well be refashioned in 
fear. The central problem is not now the League. It is fear 
of Germany ; and this fear finds opinion, in official quarters 
and elsewhere, distracted and divided. Hitler’s repudiation 
of “ Locarno” has transformed that dubious arrangement, 
for the time being, into an Anglo-Franco-Belgian defensive 
alliance. But the Franco-Soviet pact makes France, in given 
circumstances, the ally of Bolshevist Russia. May we not 
be drawn into war against our will by the indirect workings 
of these instruments? In his much-criticised Paris speech 

Mr. Duff Cooper suggested that the frontiers of France are 
our own, and Mr. Baldwin has said that our frontier is on 
the Rhine. But The Times, which sometimes represents 
powerful tendencies, threw out a curious suggestion on July 
6th. Writing upon “ The League and Germany ” it observed 
that ‘“‘ It might be supposed, if military alliances were really 
in question, that a prudent diplomacy would select the 
strongest partner.” The allusion was to Germany. The Times 
went on to say that “ A clear understanding with Germany 
would not solve all the problems of the world ; but it would 

_ be a strong foundation on which to build, and British opinion 

means to try it out.” ae 
What “ British opinion.” may be at this moment is itself a 
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matter of opinion. The result of the Derby by-election 
forbids dogmatism. If “a clear understanding with 
Germany ” would be a strong foundation on which to build, 
an understanding that was not clear might be a shaky 
foundation. 

In 1912 and 1913 we sought a clear understanding with 
Germany by making the Baghdad Railway Agreement and 
furbishing up the old treaty for the eventual partition of the 
Portuguese colonies. This done, we sent a British Fleet on a 
visit of friendship to Kiel in June 1914. Then Germany, 
seeing in these things a clear understanding that we should 
be neutral in a European war, straightway urged Austria- 
Hungary on that ground to attack Serbia, and struck at 
France through Belgium—which was not at all what we had 
meant. Let us be on our guard lest another “ clear under- 
standing ” with Nazi Germany expose us and Europe to 
analogous risks. 

One thing is plain to all who, knowing the facts, have eyes 
to see. (It may not be so plain to City magnates who, 
bemused by Dr. Schacht, yearn to lend Germany yet more 
millions.) It is that the purpose of German propaganda in 
this country—propaganda even stronger and more pervasive 
than it was in 1913 and 1914—1is to make sure that we shall 
hold aloof whenever Hitler chooses to strike. Strike he must 
and will, in some direction, within a calculable future unless 
he can secure by mingled blandishments and terror the 
rewards of war without making war. Few British partisans 
of an understanding—clear or otherwise—with Nazi Germany 
seem able to put themselves in Hitler’s place or to think 
things out from his standpoint. Nazi Germany has spent a 
huge sum, perhaps {1,500,000,000, on armaments during the 
past three years. Most of that sum has been raised in the 
form of a semi-clandestine floating debt. For various reasons 
there must be a time-limit to this process. Hitler has told 
his people that he does not look upon armaments as play- 
things. We may well believe him, just as we may take him 
at his word when he writes that alliances are useless unless 
they have war as their object. Intrinsically, the position in 
Germany must reach a definite turning-point, one way or the 
other, before many years are out. Extrinsically, circum- 
stances tend to shorten the period. Of these circumstances 
the unknown strength of Soviet Russia is the principal. In 
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1935 a concerted attack upon Russia by Germany and Japan 
might have had a good chance of success. In 1936 what one 
_ of Hitler’s Generals deplored as “ the relative invincibility of 
Russia ” has become less relative. By the end of 1937 or in 
1938 it might be absolute unless conditions especially favour- 
able can be created. What are these favourable conditions ? 

Chief among them would be the financial help and the 
assured neutrality of Great Britain. France, Hitler may 
imagine, would think twice of going to the help of Soviet 
Russia if Great Britain were a neutral friend or quasi-ally of 
Germany. Czechoslovakia could then be reduced to sub- 
jection or obliterated by surprise attack, Austria absorbed, 
Roumania coerced into acquiescence, Yugoslavia dominated 
and, at long last, a German Mitteleuropa established. Italy 
and Poland could either be bought off or intimidated while 
Germany and Japan tackled Russia with some prospect of 
success. 

There is more than meets the eye in Dr. Greiser’s “ snook ” 
at Geneva as a pendant to the deliberate affront which, 
acting on orders from Berlin, the officers of the German 
cruiser “‘ Leipzig” offered to the League Commissioner at 
Danzig. A hint of what is afoot was given, perhaps un- 
consciously, in the telegram from Warsaw to The Times of 
July 9th. After foreshadowing an agreement between Poland 
and Germany upon Danzig, the telegram stated that the 
Polish Government feel that the changes desired by the Nazi 
Senate of Danzig can “at least be discussed and the quid 
pro quo considered so that the rights of Poland in the 
Free City would not be weakened.” “ This” the telegram 
concluded, ‘‘ does not exclude the possibility that in the 
process of revision the minority parties in Danzig might 
suffer some loss of their present rights and privileges.” In 
other words Poland may be ready to give Hitler a free hand 
against the non-Nazi Germans in Danzig provided that “ the 
rights of Poland in the Free City ” be not weakened. Colonel 
Beck would thus allow Hitler to make good the boast that he 
is “ stronger than the League ”—and incidentally to convey 
that warning to all Germans who, living outside the present 
borders of the Third Reich, are nevertheless counted by the 
Nazis as members of the German Nation. 

This is a matter of great importance. Of the 65,000,000 
Germans in the Reich, one-third may be reckoned as, at 
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least, passively hostile to Nazism. Among them are the 
soundest elements of the German people who feel themselves 
betrayed when England and other countries curry favour 
with Nazism, turn a blind eye to its doings, and attend the 
Olympic games. In Europe, outside Germany, there are 
about 15,000,000 Germans of whom the great majority are 
hostile to Nazism though they fear it and the consequences 
for themselves of an extension of its sway. Throughout the 
world are scattered another 33,000,000 Germans who are 
being steadily “ doped,” organised and terrorised by Nazi 
propaganda. Few more telling strokes of this propaganda 
could be conceived than proof that Hitler can not only insult 
the League and its Commissioner with impunity but can 
bring Poland to acquiesce in the suppression, by the usual 
Nazi methods, of the stalwart Danzigers who last year 
prevented the Nazis from getting the two-thirds majority 
prescribed for the amendment of the Danzig Constitution. 
In the very able British reply to the German Note of 
March 31st, our Government asked Hitler a number of 
questions so shrewd that he has not yet seen fit to answer 
them. The Note was written in the special jargon of the 
German school of political geography, or Geopolitzk, among 
whose adepts is Herr Rudolf Hess, Hitler’s own Deputy. 
To the uninitiated this jargon seems innocent. The initiated 
know what it means ; and, on receiving the British request 
for a more precise definition of what the words “ Volk,” 
“ Reich ” and “ Nation” might imply, Hitler may well have 
felt an uncomfortable suspicion that somebody in London 
had guessed what he was driving at. Most insidious was 
his statement that “The German Government have just 
received from the German people (Volk), among other things, 
a solemn general mandate to represent the Reich and the 
German Nation.” Since this “ general mandate”? had been 
symbolised by the inclusion in Hitler’s new Reichstag of 
Austrians, Czechoslovaks and Danzigers, it followed that 
Hitler was claiming the right to represent the whole German 
Volk” or “ Nation,” that is to say, all Germans outside 
scam The British answer treated the expressions 
olk ” and “‘ Nation ” as a “‘ further cause for uncertainty 7’; 
and observed that the question is really whether Germany 
“ now considers that a point has been reached at which she 
can signify that she recognises and intends to respect the 
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existing territorial status of Europe, except in so far as this 
might be subsequently modified by free negotiation and 
agreement.” 

Herr Hitler cannot answer that question in the affirmative 
without disavowing the whole “blood and soil” mythos 
which forms the stock-in-trade of Nazi propaganda. His 
sympathisers in this country have deplored the publication 
of the British inquiries, and have urged that controversy be 
ended and direct negotiation begun between British and 
German representatives. British negotiators, ignorant of 
““ geographico-political ”” German jargon, and German nego- 
tiators skilled in its use might doubtless reach an under- 
standing ; but whether such understanding would be marked 
by the “clearness” necessary to make it “a strong 
foundation on which to build” is quite another matter. 

Behind the various influences that are seeking to turn 
British policy in favour of Germany lies an issue of which the 
public is hardly aware. It is whether this country is or is not 
to take sides against Soviet Russia. Behind this issue, again, 
lies fear of Bolshevist propaganda and almost equal fear of 
*“ Socialism ” in Great Britain. Those who harbour these 
fears look upon Hitler, as they once looked upon Mussolini, 
as the paladin of private property, “‘ capital,” and all the 
rest, against Communism and revolution. They whisper that 
the downfall of Nazism in Germany or of Fascism in Italy 


‘would entail the “‘ Bolshevisation ’”’ of those two countries 


and presently of Europe. Weighing dimly in their minds the 
dangers of a European war (from which, they hope, this 
country might hold aloof) and the terrors of the “‘ Red peril,” 
they secretly prefer the dangers of war. 

However misguided they may be, these fears are genuine. 
Apprehension lest we be exposed to attack, were we to stand 
with other anti-war countries in the League of Nations against 
ageression in Europe, must be added to them. For this 
apprehension there is some reason. If Nazi Germany cannot 
persuade us, by means of a “clear understanding” or 
otherwise, to stand aside or tacitly to abet her enterprises 
she may attack us without warning, in devastating force, 
counting that the spectacle of an England crippled or smashed 
would frighten France into submission. On the other hand, 
if we come to a “ clear understanding ” with Hitler and help 
to finance him, France may be suddenly attacked in the 
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expectation that we should then be too frightened to inter- 
vene. Best of all would it be, from the Nazi standpoint, if a 
“ clear understanding ” could be reached both with Great 
Britain and France so that Germany would be free to pursue 
her “ blood and soil ” policy in Central and Eastern Europe. 
Then she could deal with Western Europe at her leisure. 

These are not fantastic imaginings. They represent, 
however inadequately, the daily musings of the powers that 
be in Berlin. Hitler and his helpers have not lost their 
bearings. They are merely uncertain, for the moment, by 
which landmarks to steer their course. For us it is fast 
becoming a truly vital question again to find bearings by 
which we can steer a course. As we are not yet living under a 
dictatorship it seems expedient that any British Government 
should be able to command the confidence of the people in 
the pursuit of whatever policy it may adopt. This confidence 
could hardly be gained by rearmament, for its own sake, or 
by “isolation ” or by limited military alliances. 

As to Soviet Russia, one consideration appears paramount. 
Notwithstanding the delinquencies of Communist propaganda, 
Soviet Russia is not yet, and may not be for years to come, 
if ever, under any compulsion from the inner nature of her 
social and political structure to seek profit or glory in war. 
For this reason Great Britain should not hesitate to work 
with Soviet Russia, France and other anti-war countries 
against systems which, by their very nature, are bound to be 
ageressive. As things now stand, after our record in the 
Italo-Abyssinian conflict, this course might not now avail 
to avert a major European crisis. But, should war come in 
despite of it, our people would know what they were fighting 
for. And there would always be the chance, nay, a proba- 
bility, that England might again save Europe, including the 
German people, by her example. 

Any other course, especially that of association with 
terror by trying to find extenuating circumstances for it, 
would be likely to land us in a predicament from which there 
would be no ultimate escape save through abject surrender or 
a devastating fight to the death. 


WickHAM STEED. 


FRANCE’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


EFORE a country can have a foreign policy it must 

veritably exist. It must exist in the sense of being united. 

If it is in process of revolutionary changes, if it is torn by 
dissensions, if its government fails to govern, if its internal 
problems absorb all its attention, it can have no effective 
foreign policy. Now the assertion has been made that France 
—not as a result of the triumph of the Front Populaire in the 
general elections this year, but as the result of the conditions 
which assured the triumph of the Front Populaire—is becom- 
ing a relatively negligible factor in the European scheme. One 
important English newspaper has indeed bluntly stated that 
France for some time to come may be safely ignored in our 
diplomatic calculations. Against this view should be set the 


_ advocacy of a new Franco-British alliance—or its foreign- 


named British equivalent, an Entente Cordiale—by a leading 
British Minister. Against whom? 

What is the truth? Has France not only lost her initiative 
but also her influence in international councils? Is she so 
hopelessly in the throes of political convulsions that external 
affairs have ceased to interest her? Superficially a case could 
easily be made that France too meekly follows the lead of 
others. She is so deeply engaged in the perplexing process of 
finding herself, that she would seem to attach only secondary 
importance to the grave external problems. Certainly she 
possesses no Foreign Minister of the calibre of Poincaré, 
Briand, or even Barthou. These men may have directed 
France rightly or wrongly, but at least they had a purpose, 
and under their guidance France made herself felt. Poincaré 
undoubtedly was able to impose the will of France on Europe, 
and came near to establishing a sort of hegemony of victory ; 
Briand gave France the ideological leadership of the Conti- 
nent ; while Barthou reverted vehemently to the system of an 
association of states, large and small, grouped around France. 
Circumstances were constantly changing, and the manner 
and methods of these men were different; but they all 
succeeded in keeping France at the head of a European 
coalition. 

Laval may properly be said to have resembled Briand 
rather than Poincaré and Barthou. He lacked inspiration—he 
was not capable of arousing enthusiasm ; but he was subtle 
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and steered a zigzag path between extremes. He signed the 
pact which Barthou had negotiated with Russia, but he 
allowed it to be believed that France was not committed to 
Russia, and left it to his successor, Flandin, to ratify the 
alliance. He pursued the policy which made Italy a “ friend ” 
of France, but when, as a result of the accords of Rome, Italy 
embarked on the Abyssinian enterprise, Laval never ventured 
to separate himself from the sanctionist policy of the British 
Government at Geneva. He suggested the possibility of a 
rapprochement with Germany, but did little to assure such a 
rapprochement. He showed nothing like the same eagerness as 
Barthou in bugling the Little Entente to the French banner, 
yet he was by no means disposed to abandon the Little 
Entente. On the whole Laval, like Briand, was a dissolvent ; 
but Briand, unlike Laval, held the particles in place. 

It was largely because Laval was unable to choose between 
Great Britain and Italy, between Germany and Russia, that 
he was displaced on the eve of the elections. In my view he 
really represented the average Frenchman, who does not want 
to be compelled to make a definite choice. But it is difficult for 
a negative policy to succeed. There are coalesced against it all 
the more eager policies. The anti-Fascists, though compara- 
tively few in numbers, were zealously against Laval. Even 
the pro-Italians were disappointed in Laval. The pro-Russians 
were furious with Laval. The anti-Communists found Laval 
feeble. The strong anti-British feeling which was whipped up 
did not benefit Laval, while the pro-British feeling injured 
him. Those who wanted to make peace with Germany could 
not accept him as their leader, while those who considered 
peace with Germany impossible suspected him. Thus the man 
who best represented the vague sentiments of the ordinary 
Frenchman was faced by an irresistible combination of the 
more active sections of public opinion. 

During the electoral period in France I was perpetually told 
by Frenchmen that they meant to cast their votes in favour of 
peace. What ruined the chances of the Moderates and Radi- 
cals, and swung the country completely to the Left, was the 
mishandling of the situation created by the German remilitari- 
sation of Rhineland at the beginning of March. The Prime 
Minister, Sarraut, and the Foreign Minister, Flandin, took up 
an attitude which alarmed the French citizen. It is possible 
that, if they had followed up their verbal violence with resolute 
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action immediately, they would have found considerable 
support ; but, as it was, they merely emphasised the danger 
and induced the French to vote for those parties which they 
hoped would be more conciliatory. I would not care to say 
that the majority of Frenchmen consciously reasoned, but at 
least they became aware of the troubled state of Europe, and 
instinctively regarded the Socialists, and even the Com- 
munists, as the parties which were most likely to keep them 
out of war. In some respects it may be, they were short- 
sighted ; they did not wish to think the matter out clearly ; 
they simply trusted that somehow the pacific mysticism of the 
Socialists, and the social preoccupation of the Communists, 
would prevail. They sought an escape from what they 
deemed to be the somewhat perilous patriotism of the Radical 
Sarraut and the Moderate Flandin. 

A political observer who applies psycho-analysis to public 
affairs would, indeed, be inclined to assert that the concen- 
tration on domestic problems—though it is possible to justify 
it on other grounds—was an instinctive diversion from popu- 
lar reflection on the external dangers. When the French, far 
more than the British, first realised that sanctions would 
logically lead to war with Italy, they discovered that Italy 
was their Latin sister, that the Italians had fought by their 
side in the Great War. In point of fact there had been no 
love lost between Italy and France for a number of years ; 
and the sentiment of comradeship with Italy was a convenient 
excuse for their reluctance to follow the British on the road 
to conflict. The essential pacifism of the French may, in 
z.ccordance with one’s viewpoint, be praised or deplored on 
this occasion ; but it is a fact—it is perhaps the most out- 
standing fact in present-day French mentality. When the 
German menace manifested itself the essential pacifism of the 
French took refuge in a concern for the high cost of living, the 
economic crisis, the inadequacy of wages, the need of sweeping 
reforms even at the expense of incipient revolution. 

No one has written more about the lamentable conditions of 
government in France than I have; and assuredly the time 
was ripe for changes. It is probable that a serious attempt to 
effect them would have been made in any case. I will not 
again repeat my description of the unsatisfactory state into 
which France had fallen as a result of a strange mixture of in- 
competence, complacency, and unreality in the parliamentary 
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régime. A revolt, a renovation with all its risks, was over- 
due. Yet the determining cause of the success at the polls 
of the Front Populaire, and of the vast extra-parliamentary 
movements threatening to overwhelm the new Government 
by a series of strikes which ignored the laws of property and 
personal liberty, and of demonstrations which by their substi- 
tution of the Red Flag for the Tricolor were equivocally anti- 
national, lies, strangely enough, not in the internal conditions 
of France, but in the external conditions which induced a 
sudden introversion. If, for the sake of clarity, 1 am per- 
mitted an exaggeration, I should be tempted to affirm that the 
French would prefer revolution to war. That is, of course, an 
epigrammatic statement, not to be taken literally. Yet in all 
sobriety it is fundamentally correct to suggest that France 
would like, were it possible, to turn her eyes away from the 
European scene and to fix them on the French scene. 

It is, however, difficult to view without apprehension the 
enfeeblement of France as a consequence of her social divisions 
and agitations. Although there were good economic reasons 
for the stay-in strikes which spread like wild-fire throughout 
the country, although there was the subconscious reason I 
have emphasised, which, together, render other explanations 
superfluous, there were nevertheless ominous signs that the 
perturbations were encouraged and exploited by sinister out- 
side agencies. What were those agencies? In an attempt to 
exculpate the Socialist, Syndicalist and Communist parties, it 
was found necessary to invent the existence of a party hitherto 
almost unheard of in France—or elsewhere. That pernicious 
party, bent on producing chaos, was the Trotskyist party. It 
would be interesting to know how many members of the 
Fourth Internationale exist in France. Certainly amazing 
powers, altogether out of proportion to their numbers, are 
attributed to a handful of sympathisers with a sick exile. 
It would be ludicrous to accept this theory of hidden revo- 
lutionaries. It would appear more reasonable to suppose that 
the Communists got out of control of their chiefs. 

Since Russia is the ally of France, and since the French 
Communists take their mot d’ordre from Moscow, and since the 
support of the Communists is absolutely indispensable to the 
continuance of the present French Government, it would 
appear that the chief business of the Communists should be 
to strengthen France as a military and diplomatic force, 
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precisely as Russia herself has devoted all her energies to the 
creation of an immensely powerful army and the establish- 
ment of a commanding diplomatic position. Paradoxical as 
this may appear, Communism, in so far as it counts in France 
—and it counts greatly in Parliament and in the country and 
in the Government, although it refuses to accept Ministerial 
posts—must help in building up a strong France. If Germany 
is regarded as the fanatical enemy of Russia—which has also 
to encounter a progressive Japan in the East—it is necessary, 
from the Russian viewpoint, that France should be able to 
hold Germany. Looked at in the light of real politics, the 
action of Communism in France must, then, be anti-revolu- 
tionary. A France enfeebled may mean the end of the Russian 
régime and of France as a first-class power. 

It is certain that this kind of reasoning has been encouraged. 
Stalin himself told Laval that he desired a militarised France, 
and warned the French Communists to call off their anti- 
militarist propaganda. It is not betraying the smallest animus 
against Russia to say that she occupies to-day—at least in 
intention—first place among the highly militarised and military- 
minded nations of Europe. It would seem to follow that sub- 
versive and provocative campaigns in the workshops and streets 
of France, in the barracks and in the ports, would run counter 
to the designs of those who take their instructions from Moscow. 

Yet things are never quite as simple as they would appear. 
Doubts are entertained by adversaries of the Government of 
the actual objectives of the Soviet organisations which exist 
in France. Perhaps, after all, they would prefer not to lose the 
opportunity of striking another blow at capitalist institutions. 
Ingenious theories which purport to be based on the signifi- 
cance of a thousand incidents of the past few months are 
formulated. I can best suggest them in quoting from the able 
commentator, Pierre Bernus : 


Many naive persons imagined that Moscow, of which the French 
Communists are the agents, is above all anxious to see—through 
fear of the Third Reich—a strong France. I believe that is a 
complete mistake. The veritable idea of the directors of Bolshevism 
appears to be more and more to use France as a lightning con- 
ductor on which will fall the Germany fury—and so they endeavour 
to stir up troubles which will tempt Germany. The activities of 
Moscow cannot be otherwise explained ; particularly those which 
are preparing the uprising of Northern Africa. 
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Similar statements can be found elsewhere in the French 
Press. According to them, Germany is bound, sooner or later, 
to employ her arms ; and the question is, whether she will turn 
her arms against Russia or against France. The Maginot line 
of fortifications, to which Germany is now replying by the 
rapid refortification of Rhineland, served to divert the Ger- 
man attention to the East. But if an impression can be pro- 
duced that France is the prey of convulsions, that attention 
may still be directed to the West, Russia will profit in a 
double sense—she will spread revolution abroad, and she will 
obtain a respite for herself. 

I confess that all this seems too Machiavellian to be true. 
It smacks of political romance. It has a touch of the “ two- 
penny coloured.” Nevertheless it is indubitable that no 
greater invitation to calamity for France and for Europe could 
now be imagined than social turbulence, monetary difficulties, 
diplomatic abdication, and military unpreparedness in France. 
No one can yet estimate all the possible consequences of the 
Italian attack om Abyssinia and the subsequent application of 
sanctions. The moment was seized by Germany to reoccupy 
Rhineland, and so cut off France by an iron curtain from the 
Little Entente and her Eastern allies. This meant an un- 
questionable lowering of French prestige and usefulness. It 
made it much easier for Germany to pursue her task of win- 
ning over the nations along the Danube, or, it may be, in some 
cases, of placing them under an imminent menace of aggres- 
sion. Nor, as I suggest, can that same sanctions policy be held 
altogether innocent of political consequences in France which 
will further stimulate the German spirit of revenge. It is now 
an open secret that when Hitler decided to move troops in the 
Rhineland he did so against the advice of the military men, 
and that had France taken immediate counteraction the 
German troops would have been compelled to withdraw. It 
was a terrific gamble, but Hitler guessed aright. Since the 
advent of the Front Populaire he has shown far less inclination 
to negotiate. He unconscionably postponed his reply to the 
British questionnaire. He considered it good tactics to wait 
and see and in the meantime to hasten the construction of 
impregnable military works. 

The speculations on France’s internal preoccupations may 
prove to be mistaken, as they were in 1914. I well recollect 
that a somewhat similar belief was widely entertained twenty 
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odd years ago. It was commonly supposed that France was in 
decadence. But when the danger declared itself, the French 


_ reacted energetically. They forgot their quarrels. They rose 


to resist as one man. Nor do I doubt that in similar conditions 
to-day there would be an instant rally. The point is, however, 
that the peace of Europe will not be assured by the spectacle 
of partisanship in France. Nor will it be assured by the 
repetition of the more or less meaningless formulas which have 
done duty for the past fifteen years, and which can be found 
accumulated in the French document on foreign policy. Some- 
thing much more realist than the old phraseology about 
European union, disarmament, fidelity to the League, pacts 
and still more pacts, collective security, and peace indivisible, 
is now required. Carefully balanced sentences, the incantation 
of the diplomatic litany with which the peoples have been 
lulled for too long, are singularly out of place in a Europe 
where, as every observer knows, each country is preparing 
intensely for a war which most of them consider inevitable 
at no distant date unless the miracle of intelligent statesman- 
ship occurs quickly. 

Nothing in the mass of verbiage is more characteristic of 
the French desire for peace than the passage in the declaration 
read by Léon Blum in the Senate, and by Yvon Delbos in the 
Chamber, regarding the possibility of a Franco-German under- 
standing. The parties which compose the Front Populaire 
have, we are told, always striven for a Franco-German 
understanding. The name of Jaurés is invoked ; a martyr for 
peace. Briand also figures in the hagiology of peace. Herriot 
is applauded for his efforts. Hitler himself, we are reminded, 
is an ex-combatant who for four years endured the miseries of 
the trenches ; and his sincerity cannot therefore be doubted 
when he proclaims his hope of an accord with France. It is 


true that France cannot overlook the accelerated rhythm of 


German rearmament ; it is true that Germany has violated 
the Locarno Pacts by remilitarising the Rhineland; it is 
true that Berlin, after the confrontation of German and 
French peace plans, delayed her reply to the British question- 
naire; but France will still examine German suggestions with 
a real desire to find a basis of accord. This language is not the 
language used by the predecessors of Léon Blum and Yvon 
Delbos. It is an invitation to talk. Nothing could be more 
ironical than the offer of France’s first Jewish Prime Minister 
VoL. CXLX. Ke) 
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to enter into conversations with the Nazi Government which 
has indelibly stamped itself with anti-Semitism. 

With the realisation of the fact that the first and only 
business of Europe at this time is to save itself, if it is still 
possible, from the wrath to come, the Blum Government, like 
its predecessors, at once perceived that it was sheer lunacy to 
push Italy into the arms of Germany. Whatever we may think 
of the crimes of Italy, they cannot be weighted for a moment 
in the balances against the crime of constructing an Italo- 
German alliance which would yield up Europe to the domina- 
tion of the dictators. The combination, were it effected, would 
be irresistible. Nor is there anything, in the nature of things, 
to prevent an Italo-German understanding. The importance 
of the Austrian question has been greatly exaggerated. It 
mattered to Italy chiefly inasmuch as it provided an oppor- 
tunity for the assertion of Italian strength and thus increased 
Italian prestige. It would matter to Italy in a more material 
manner were Germany and Italy rivals in Central Europe. 
But its importance is immensely diminished if the postulate 
of an Italo-German partnership can be accepted. It is an 
obstacle to that partnership only if either party chooses to 
regard it as an obstacle. So that while Léon Blum and 
Yvon Delbos were ready enough to declare themselves 
sanctionist when they were in opposition, they were driven 
by the necessities of the case to become anti-sanctionist in 
office. 

If the problem were not so grave—grave because it involves 
the whole equilibrium of Europe—one would be tempted to 
indulge in sardonic laughter at the fond and persistent belief 
of certain British politicians that a change of Government in 
France would bring about a change of policy in regard to 
Italy. Flandin like Laval, Delbos like Flandin, knew that it 
was suicidal folly to push sanctions to the point of per- 
manently alienating Italy. The pressure of an unfriendly 
Italy in the south-east would render untenable France’s 
position in the north-east. No kind of ideology can alter 
geography. It is true that when Blum came to power the 
Abyssinian war was over, but even had it not been over, he 
could not have behaved differently from his predecessors. As 
it is, he is criticised for leaving the initiative of lifting sanc- 
tions, which had failed as they were bound to fail from the 
beginning, to Great Britain. The Ministerial statement on the 
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subject reads uncommonly like an apology to Italy and a plea 
for Italian support. 

For no statesman in France with the smallest consciousness 
of his responsibilities can afford to forego Italian support. I 
read in the Petit Parisien, which closely follows Ministerial 
thought : 


The interest of Italy is in complete conformity with our ardent 
desire of a general and durable peace. If Great Britain is hesitant 
in its intentions, and necessarily slow in bringing its eventual 
assistance in territorial forces, Italy, on the contrary, can throw 
in the balance very important contingents, ready at all times. 
We can communicate with our friends of the Little Entente only 
across Italian territory. It is necessary, therefore, that Italy and 
France should adopt a Danubian policy compatible with the 
interests of the Little Entente. If not, Germany will become the 
arbiter of an inextricable European situation. If the hope of a 
Franco-German rapprochement formulated by Marshal Pétain is 
not to be a mortal illusion, it can only be effected in an indispen- 
sable framework of nations who will sincerely guarantee the present 
frontiers, and will admit no other revision than that which is 
freely consented. In order to realise this hope, the unreserved 
help of Italy and that of the Little Entente are required... . 
There is not a moment to lose, nor another fault to commit. 


That is the plain truth, and the delusion which apparently 
some British statesmen still cherish of an Anglo-Franco- 
German understanding from which Italy is excluded may have 
fatal consequences. The sooner they see that France cannot 
consent to come into what would really be an Anglo-German 
alliance in which she would figure without force, the better 
it will be for Europe. France needs British friendship ; she 
would like to be on good terms with Germany, provided such 
relations do not imply the abandonment of the Russian and 
Little Entente alliances ; but she knows that without Italy 
she would be at the mercy of Great Britain and Germany, 
and therefore diplomatic conceptions which are circumscribed 
to the so-called Western powers are merely another blunder— 
which may be fatal this time—added to the staggering succes- 
sion of blunders of the past year. If we want to work with 
France we must work with Italy. Without a Four (or more) 
Power Pact there can be no assurance of peace in Europe. 
To put any Great Power in a rival camp infallibly means war. 

SistEy HuppLEsTon. 
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I 


T is with hesitation that I take up the cudgels against my 
[asena Sir Norman Angell. I am so deeply in his debt—I 

have learned from him so many vital truths in interna- 
national policy—that I am conscious of something like pre- 
sumption in criticising his arguments. But the net effect of 
his recent writings, culminating in his book This Have and 
Have-not Business has been so dangerously misleading—from 
my point of view—that I feel impelled to point out some 
features of the present international situation to which he 
pays insufficient attention. 

According to him, the evil from which the “ dissatisfied ” 
Powers are suffering is not a material disability of any kind, 
but an illusion—the illusion that colonies are of value to those 
who control them politically. Colonies being the only thing 
they want, they would be no better off than they are—nor any 
more contented—if they got them. “ They are possessed by 
a false doctrine.” The only possible remedy is to “ teach ” 
them. The conclusion which imperialists draw from this 
argument is that we ourselves have a perfect right to mono- 
polise one quarter of the globe. They look on Angell’s support 
as invaluable—not on his theory, for which they care nothing, 
but on his apparent conclusion. It is a strange thing to me to 
find him in such company. I ask myself, with the angry 
father in Moliére’s play, “‘ Mars que diable allait-il faire dans 
cette galére?”’? 1 do not say that he admits no qualifications 
to his main doctrine; he does mention some. But, in my 
view, it is precisely these qualifications which need to be 
emphasised at the present time. 

I would point out, first, that the claims with which we have 
to deal are not claims to acquire colonies only. No doubt the 
demands often take this crude form ; but many other things 
besides this are included in them. There has been no formu- 
lated programme. The claims of a “ dissatisfied? Power 
depend to a great extent upon what other Powers do. If 
concessions are made in one direction, less is claimed in 
another. If we had disarmed, the claims made upon us would 
have been different. The claim for facilities for migration is 
an example of a different kind of claim. Angell quotes Dr. 
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Warren Thompson to the effect that “almost never does 
emigration actually reduce the numbers of the homeland ” 
(Danger Spots in World Population, p. 133). I rubbed my 
eyes when I read this quotation ; for it seems to suggest that 
this well-known authority is belittling the importance of 
emigration. The exact opposite is the case. Even on this 
page he contends that emigration does good by taking off the 
“surplus.” And the whole theme of his book is that emigration 
does contribute to a “ permanent solution of the problem of 
pressure of population in any country.” “ I believe emigration 
to be,” he says, “ the only way out of the difficulties arising 
out of differential population pressures during the next few 
decades. The alternative to voluntarily providing for the ex- 
pansion of certain of the nationally strong peoples of high 
birth-rate, into the unused areas of the world, is war.” 

My next point is that, under the present system, it is not 
true that advantages would not be gained by a Power which 
acquired colonial territory. As to raw materials, there are 
differential export duties; there are restriction schemes ; 
there is the practice of granting concessions to citizens of the 
mother-country alone. Political control would enable the 
country concerned to avoid these obstacles. Then, as to 
markets, it is not true that there is nothing to be gained, 
under present conditions, by a Power which acquires new 
territory, if it follows the example of other Powers—as it 
naturally would under present conditions—in reserving the 
market for itself. It is indeed one of the worst features of 
economic nationalism that it makes the possession of terri- 
tories, in the circumstances, economically valuable. 

Further, great advantages accrue to those who have the 
administration in their own hands—even in a Mandated 
territory, where the Open Door nominally prevails, and still 
more inacolony. There are a score of “ invisible preferences,” 
such as the placing of all Government contracts in the home 
country. All colonial governments, moreover, though not 
owning the wealth, have the power to develop one form of 
production or another—whichever suits them best—a power 
of no small importance. There are vast resources untapped ; 
and the degree of development rests largely with the Govern- 
ment concerned. None of these points is, in my view, sufficiently 
emphasised by Angell. The restrictions on raw materials 
occupy three pages. The qualification as to markets, four 
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pages. The Ottawa Agreements are dismissed in a page or 
two. 

I must add a word as to the argument which Angell appar- 
ently regards as the most convincing, because he puts it in 
the forefront—that Germany had all that she now claims 
before the War—and yet, in spite of all, she took up arms. 
Therefore she would be no better satisfied if we granted all 
these claims now. This is apparently used as an argument 
against the claims of “ dissatisfied ” Powers in general. What 
it proves as to Japan and Italy, however, I fail to understand. 
The case of Germany is a totally distinct one. Japan and Italy 
have different grounds of complaint, owing, among other 
things, to the more rapid increase of their population, and to 
the crushing restrictions placed since the War upon their 
migration. But let us deal with Germany alone. This argu- 
ment assumes that Germany made the War—that no other 
Power was responsible. For if that was not so, then Germany’s 
claims were not the cause of the War, and the fact of the War 
is wholly irrelevant to the question: “ What would satisfy 
Germany now?” As a matter of fact, Germany’s claim, 
whether a bad or a good one, is not a claim for what she had 
before the War. 

My last point is that Angell proves too much. He proves 
that—if all that Japan, Italy and Germany desire would in 
fact be useless to them—it must also, by the same process of 
reasoning, be useless to us ! He may think that it is. But he 
never develops this point, which strikes the impartial reader 
at once. I suggest that, if he does believe these things to be 
useless—believes the British Empire to be useless—he ought 
to say so, and to emphasise the importance of this view in 
relation to the world’s discontents. If he is right, the really 
important conclusion for us British is, not that Germany’s 
claims are an illusion, but that our Empire is an illusion. If 
these things are useless to us, then why not make some at 
least of the concessions so urgently pressed on us? By a 
gesture which (according to Angell) would cost us nothing at 
all, we should secure great credit for ourselves, earn a reputa- 
tion for disinterestedness and international goodwill, and thus 
promote world peace. The whole of this side of the question, 
which it is so essential to deal with, is practically ignored by 
Angell. Will it be believed that he devotes eight lines to it, 
in a book of two hundred pages? 

CuarLes Ropen Buxton. 
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II 


First as to the quotation from Dr. Warren Thompson. I 
was dealing at that point of my little book with the relation 
of colonies to the population problem, notably their relation 
to some permanent solution (for really we do not want to 
find ourselves, twenty years after the next settlement, still 
discussing grievances as we are now discussing them twenty 
years after the last “settlement ’’), and quoted from Dr. 
Thompson’s book Danger Spots in World Population, this 
actual passage : 


It must be recognised that Colonial expansion is no solution of 
the population pressure in Japan or any other country if it is not 
accompanied by the practice of birth control. . . . It should also 
be recognised in connection with emigration as a solution of 
problems of population pressure that almost never does emigration 
actually reduce the numbers of the homeland. Ireland is the only 
example of a European country in which population has decreased 
since emigration set in on a large scale. (pp. 132-3.) 


I might also have quoted what Dr. Thompson writes 
immediately following the above. This: 


Emigration can, therefore, only be regarded as a temporary 
expedient for any people. It will keep the pressure on certain areas 
from growing much greater as long as there is abundance of new 
land, but it will not actually reduce the pressure to any great 
extent, especially among such large and dense populations as we 


find in the West Pacific. 


Or further passages in which he points out that where an 
area it is proposed to colonise already possesses an existing 
population of a lower standard of life than that of the home- 
land, it cannot furnish an outlet. Thus: 


It may be profitable, both individually and nationally for a time 
to have colonies which can be thus exploited, but as an outlet for 
_ relief of population pressure these lands can be of little value. (p. 39.) 


Or long passages in which he shows that the Japanese (for 
instance) “ have made little headway in colonising even their 
own northern territory,” still less in colonising Korea or 
Manchuria (pp. 44-5). Or, as bearing upon the question of 
food and raw material resources, such passages as these : 
It is obvious that natives in tropical countries with very low 
standards of living and very low productive capacity cannot be 
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large purchasers of manufactured goods from northern countries. 
This being so very little trade can be expected from these regions. 
The common expectation that the Northern lands can get great 
quantities of food from the tropics in exchange for manufactured 
goods is not likely to be fulfilled. The very conditicns necessary to 
increase considerably the productive capacity of natives in the 
tropics also make inevitable a rapid increase in their numbers. 
These grow very rapidly until they are again up to the limits of 
the means of subsistence, and the surplus available for the ex- 
ploiters is but little. (p. 40.) 


Or passages in which he forecasts the probability that 
Japanese colonies would go the way of British “ colonies ” 
and become Dominions (and Dominion status to-day includes 
the right to exclude emigrants from the mother country). 
Dr. Thompson writes : 


Japan has to learn the further lesson regarding the economics of 
colonies which Gt. Britain is learning to-day with much pain and 
bitterness of heart; namely, that dependencies or colonies never 
feel such a warmth of affection for their protector or mother 
country that they are willing to trade with it on any but strictly 
economic terms. Even preferential tariffs prove a mockery when 
they are sufficiently high to permit of the development of home 
industry. (pp. 41-2.) 


Particularly in this connection might I have quoted Dr. 
Thompson on the real value of colonies : 


The day of the profitable exploitation of colonies and other 
dependencies is rapidly passing. Another fifty years may see its 
end. Japan should realise this and govern its conduct accordingly. 
(p. 42.) 

How far all this justifies the desirability or adequacy of 
certain territorial transfers which he suggests (merely as 
providing a “breathing space,” be it noted) seems very 
questionable, and would have involved a discussion carrying 
my little book far beyond its possible limits as an attempt to 
indicate the broad outline of the “‘ Have and Have-not ” issue, 
particularly as my own recommendations (of which a word 
presently) cover what Dr. Thompson seems to regard as the 
main needs of the situation, indicated in this passage referring 
to Japan : 


From the standpoint of population growth, industrial growth 
and its accompanying urbanisation of population lead to checking 
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of rates of increase. Hence, if Japan had access to new lands for 
settlement, and to reasonably abundant material resources, there 
is every reason to suppose that, after two or three decades, its rate 
of growth would slacken and in another decade or two, the 
Japanese, too, would cease to be a “ swarming ” people. (p. 132.) 


I have quoted at some length from Dr. Thompson both in 
order to show that my citation was no “ torn from context ” 
distortion, and because the further quotations from him touch 
on points which Mr. Buxton raises. 

But my real reply to Mr. Buxton is in the main proposal 
which I have made, not obscurely as he seems to suggest, but 
very prominently, with all the emphasis I could give to it. 
My book is divided into two parts, the second entitled “ The 
Line of Solution,” the first chapter of which is headed “ First 
Make Known the Facts,” and urges that Britain should move 
for the setting-up, first of all, of an international fact-finding 
commission, an international investigation into the whole 
colonial, raw material, population and market problem ; that 
there should be put up to such a preparatory commission, 
definite questions as: “ Have British users of raw materials 
an advantage in British colonial territory over foreign users ? ” 
The very first need of all, I have insisted in this book as a 
hundred times on platforms, a score of times recently in 
articles, is to drag the facts into the light, and then to guide 
policy in the light of those facts. This is an indispensable 
preliminary because certain existing misapprehensions push 
towards an entirely fallacious and inadequate policy which 
can only make confusion worse confounded. 

The facts are entirely ascertainable, measurable, ponder- 
able. An eminent German is reported as saying the other day, 
that return of colonies was economically a matter of life and 
death for Germany. Before the war, Germany drew about 
one-half of one per cent. of her raw materials from her 
colonies ; most of the material could have been purchased 
if the territories had not been colonies; her sales to her 
colonies represented about one-half of one per cent. of her 
external sales, and most of the one-half of one per cent. would 
have been made if the territories had been native or foreign 
instead of German. As to population: more Germans were 
earning their livelihood in Paris in 1913 than in all the 
German colonies put together ; Italy, whose spokesmen talk 
of “ great outlets for population in Africa,” managed in forty 
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years to establish something less #1an a hundred genuine 
colonists in Eritrea ; and in 1930 the number of foreign-born 
whites in New York was seven times the total European emi- 
gration to Africa in the past hundred years. Self-sufficiency, 
even if possible (and it is quite impossible), has little relation 
to prosperity. The larger South American states are much 
more self-sufficient than, say, Sweden. The former have 
usually a desperately low standard of life; the latter, one of 
the highest in the world. Similar comparisons and such facts 
could be multiplied indefinitely. 

Incidentally the position I have taken on this matter is 
precisely the position which I took when I began writing on 
it thirty years ago, and have taken ever since. It is that one 
of the main impulses to war is an obsession about the need for 
the acquisition of territory: it was the main motive behind 
the Japanese war, behind the Italian war, behind terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles which now threaten new wars ; it is an 
obsession which, so long as it endures, will present us with 
quite insoluble problems, putting national right and economic 
need in opposition and conflict. If the same obsession 
dominates our forthcoming Economic Conference it will be 
as futile and disastrous as was the Disarmament Conference. 

This does not mean maintenance of the status guo. That 
term is used carelessly as having reference only to frontiers. 
I would profoundly modify the status quo by the establishment 
of economic codes which would, by opening markets, make 
raw materials available to all, and frontiers of less importance. 
The very real difficulties which the “ have-not ” states 
encounter are due far more to causes like tariffs, currency 
restrictions and over-valuation, various forms of economic 
nationalism, than to the existing territorial distribution. But 
economic nationalism is not the special attribute of empires. 
(The United States tariff constitutes a greater obstacle to the 
“ have-not ” states than did the “ possession ” of empire by 
Britain in the pre-Ottawa period, while certain of the lesser 
states are themselves great sinners in the matter of economic 
nationalism.) 

We need, as I have put it in the little book under criticism, 
“economic rules of the road, not exclusive possession of 
separate bits of it.” Yet we are so hypnotised with the 
illusory advantages of possession that we would rather have 
exclusive possession by war than the rules by peace, as the 
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behaviour of Japan and Italy have recently shown. Until we 
can undermine the “ possessive illusion ” we shall never get 
the rules ; and we shall get war. 

Mr. Buxton implies that I am making a case for imperialism. 
It is a strange reading of my arguments. The fact, of course, is 
that it is 4is arguments, not mine, that Mussolini and the 
Japanese imperialists will quote in justification of their policy. 
If, Mr. Buxton asks in effect, the empire is of no value to us, 
why cling to it, why not give it up? Weare giving it up: the 
Dominions are already independent states on equality with 
ourselves; India is on the road to Dominion status. If 
“‘ making concessions ” means creating equality of economic 
opportunity in our non-self-governing territories, I am all 
for it; if it means increasing the element of international 
control in colonial administration, I am all for it. All my 
arguments, tending to show the illusory character of the 
advantages of exclusive “‘ possession,” support such a policy ; 
Mr. Buxton’s arguments which insist that we do get advantage 
from our possessions are, in so far as economic considerations 
weigh, an obstacle to that policy. I oppose any policy of 
redistribution, “ handing back” or “ handing over,” in part 
because the policy misconceives the whole nature of the 
economic problem ; in part because the people concerned are 
not “ours” to hand about like groceries or livestock in 
settlement of our quarrels; in part because I do not want 
imperialism “ redistributed,” but abolished; I do not want 
the “ property ” concerned scattered among a larger number 
of owners, but the whole method and conception ended, once 


for all. 
NorMAN ANGELL. 


CHRISTIANITY IN GERMANY TO-DAY. 
5 ates present state of the Christian religion in Germany 


is a matter which interests many in Britain and through- 
out the civilised world. To Protestants Germany is the 
sacred land of the Reformation. Roman Catholics know well 
that there is no more vigorous, healthy, and promising 
national or racial section of the international Church than the 
German. Rationalists, free-thinkers, and modernists, how- 
ever sadly out of conceit with recent developments in the 
Reich, cannot but remember at times how the extreme 
critical spirit—developing (they often assert) from the very 
body and spirit of Protestantism itself—found on German 
soil, in generations past, a city of refuge, and in German 
minds a classical and prophetic expression. The fate of 
Christianity in Germany is a central problem, and its present 
strength or weakness, its hopes and fears, dangers and safe- 
guards, call for attention and interest, if not for sympathy. 
There has been plenty of vehement, sometimes wild and 
unbalanced, speaking and writing on this subject of late. 
Present-day Germany is sometimes pictured (or at least 
suggested) almost as if it were a second Soviet-Land of 
the militant godless, where Christianity had sunk down to 
be the faith of a poor, persecuted, insignificant minority. 
While the Reich, as a whole, was witnessing the triumph of 
Nordic heathendom, a Twilight-of-the-Gods reversed, and 
the intruding Christ, after so many centuries, was being 
deposed by a restored All-Father Wotan and Trusty Thor. 
From what one reads at times in certain newspapers—and 
has read, off and on, for years—one might almost expect to 
find most Christian churches now closed, or ruined, in the 
country of St. Boniface and of Luther, heathen shrines and 
festivals triumphant, everywhere the swastika replacing the 
cross. Yet during all my experience of Germany in recent 
months—the last thirty or thirty-five—I have never come 
across traces of such revival or relapse, except for certain 
half-poetic, half-rhetorical, expressions in speeches and 
writings. ‘‘ Field Marshal, enter into Valhalla,’ was Hitler’s 
farewell to a dead President, his Chief, his friend, and his ally, 
well-known to be a practising Evangelical Christian. It did 
not imply that Paul von Hindenburg had become a pagan, 
even if his most famous war-colleague had done so. We know 
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that General Ludendorff has championed the anti-Christian 
tendencies among older men, since the Great War, just as 


Alfred Rosenberg and Baldur von Schirach have championed 


them among the younger. (All these men are lineal successors, 
in a manner, of Nietzsche and other German Antichrists of 
the nineteenth century, who made the Fatherland so menacing 
to Christian orthodoxy). But to say, or suggest, that a new 
heathenism is sweeping victoriously over Germany as a 
whole is ridiculous now. It was seriously hoped, or feared, 
by some, in 1933—when National Socialism captured the 
country. Unbalanced extremists at that time, exalting 
nationalism above the skies, cried out for a restoration of the 
old national racial religion, real or supposed. Not, perhaps, 
a wholly unnatural extravagance. But an extravagance it has 
remained, and its attraction, even for enthusiastic youth, 
has markedly lessened. Never more than the obsession of a 
small if vocal minority, it has almost ceased to be heard. To 
find it out you have now to ask questions and to search. It is 
practically confined to certain extremist groups of the National 
Socialist Party. And even here it is discredited. Ludendorff 
has not the allure of a master in these fields. Rosenberg has 
somewhat receded, and is surely and obviously not the figure 
he was in the councils and the diplomacy of the régime. 

As to church life and its evidence, I have never seen better 
congregations in Roman Churches, never so good in Evan- 


gelical, as of late. It is notorious, I may repeat, that (as for 


a century past) there is no part of the Roman communion 
with a more active and healthy life, more devout and serious 
worshippers, more keenly-interested laity. Nowhere in the 
Roman Catholic world has the worship been (or is it now) 
more congregational. It is also notorious that in Evangelical 
churches, under the stress of recent events, there has been a 
much-needed improvement, both in quantity and quality. 
Under the stress of recent events, indeed. But if any imagine 
that these events include such a destruction or closing of 
sacred buildings, such an execution of ministers of religion, 
as in Soviet Russia, he is absurdly in error. The brown 
uniform of the dominant party is abundantly in evidence in 
churches to-day, especially perhaps in Roman Catholic 
churches. 

There is indeed a tendency, especially in the most recent 
months, which is in surprising contrast to ideas that are often 
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current. Many Germans, and particularly Germans who 
gave a nominal adhesion to the once powerful, but now extinct 
or at least excommunicated, Social Democratic Party and 
creed, now do homage in Christian churches to the Christian 
ideal: “‘ Fear God, honour the Ruler.” Here again it may 
be often, even usually, from policy rather than conviction ; 
but the point is that these ex-Democrats attempt in this way 
to divert from themselves any suspicion or ill-will that might 
attach to them from their old allegiance, and try to propitiate 
—believe that they will propitiate—the Powers that Be by a 
certain Christian profession. This tendency is particularly 
noticeable among officials. It is as if “‘ chapel” had again 
become fashionable among undergraduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges, anxious to atone for past misdeeds in 
this way. 

Somewhat illustrative of the decline of definite anti- 
Christian or New Religion movements in the Reich is the 
recent history of the “German Faith” sect or school, 
founded and championed by Professor Hauer of Tubingen 
and by the well-known politician and author, especially 
prominent as a publicist, Count von Reventlow. The definite 
Christian communities regarded this movement as a form of 
New Heathenism. The more definite and extreme New 
Heathens themselves, such as General Ludendorff and his 
school of racial religionists, looked on this German Faith 
appeal as a poor, weak, inconsistent compromise. Now, quite 
recently, the sect has shown signs of disintegration. Revent- 
low and Hauer have withdrawn altogether, declaring that 
they had no wish to create an anti-Christian organisation, 
but merely desired to promote an independent religious 
movement free from the compulsions of the older Christian 
societies and creeds. Will the ranks of the “‘ German Faith ” 
now melt into those of Ludendorff ? Will they return to some 
form of Christianity? Or how will they face the future? 
In any case, they have not done much to prove that the 
Christian religion is extinct in Germany. 

German Christianity, then, has by no means been extin- 
guished by the National Socialist Revolution. It may even 
prove to be invigorated and revived. But both with Evan- 
gelical and with Roman Christianity the new political system, 
the Totalitarian State of the Third Reich, we all know well, 
has had a severe struggle. The Nazi extremists, represented 
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in religion by the more violent wing of the “ German Chris- 
tians,” have demanded a more thorough Act of Uniformity, 
a completer bringing-into-line, a Gleichschaltung which shall 
carry into the religious sphere the unity achieved in the 
political. In opposition to this a vigorous stand has been 
made, “for conscience sake,” by those who stood firm in St. 
Paul’s ideal, the historic Christian tradition of a Religion 
transcending race and country, and rejecting racial and 
national limits and restrictions—(“ Where there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all and in all’). 

Those Protestants who stood fast by this creed, and who 
called their communion the Church of the Confession, the 
Bekenntnis-kirche, refused to bring the Aryan paragraph into 
operation. They refused to forbid men of Jewish descent to 
officiate or to preach. They also refused to belittle, or in any 
way reject, the Old Testament, as part of a Divine Revelation. 
German “ Higher Criticism,” indeed, so largely proceeding 
from clerical scholars of the Evangelical Church, had, in the 
past, done wild anarchic things, as well as just and enlighten- 
ing things, with both Jewish and Christian Scriptures. But 
German Evangelical Christianity was now roused to rather 
different sympathies and temper. The outlook of a Well- 
hausen was no longer very suitable. 

In Berlin and the Berlin region, above all, are the folk of 
the Bekenntnis-kirche strong and vocal. And their movement 
in the capital has been described by sympathisers as almost 
assuming the proportions of a religious revival on the great 
scale. Here above all pastors of the Confession, who have 
most openly and courageously defied restrictions and warn- 
ings, have been especially successful. Crowded congregations 
have rallied to them. And although the hand of authority 
has fallen upon some, yet on the balance, at the present 
moment, they seem to stand on the brink of achievement. 
It has been a new Kulturkampf. And, again, the Dunkel- 
manner, the spiritual leaders, the ecclesiastics and their 
friends, have not been without a measure of glory, perhaps of 
victory. And as in Bismarck’s Prussia from 1879, so now in 
Hitler’s Reich, there is some reason to think that the Central 
State-Authority is not wholly dissatisfied with the result ; is 
not sorry to check its own extremists; and is inclined 
towards reconciliation. That Central State-Authority has 
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not only discouraged and cold-shouldered, but also at last 
practically superseded Reichs-Bischof Miller, whose Laudian 
“ thoroughness ” has not appeared to win the entire approval 
of the Chancellor. Further, it has surely made a gesture of 
moderation and peace, in practically replacing Miller by 
Dr. Kerrl, the new Minister for Church Affairs, a man of 
some tact, kindliness, and balance; no sworn foe to possi- 
bilities of compromise; and not too much in love (like 
so many of the Deutsche Christen), with the falsehood of 
extremes. (For so he is considered even by opponents of the 
régime.) 

I can hardly avoid the impression that the “ German 
Christians” are disappointed by the present position of 
affairs; and that they are venting their annoyance in the 
bitterness of their books, pamphlets and newspapers. While 
the Government, to increase their irritation, tends more and 
more to let the Church of the Confession go its own way, its 
next interference in religious questions may well be in the 
way of restraining the extravagances of the more extreme 
advocates of Gleichschaltung. For, here as elsewhere, the 
dominant movement has not repudiated that principle of 
the original Munich programme which declares that the Party 
as such adopts the standpoint of a positive Christianity 
(posttiven Christentums) though without pledging itself to a 
definite form of creed. This very point has recently been 
emphasised afresh by Dr. Frick, as Minister of the Interior : 
“‘ We stand on the foundation of Positive Christianity.” 

The National Socialist Revolution did not shake, endanger, 
or (by reaction) invigorate an evangelical Christianity 
hitherto unassailed and impregnable. The condition of that 
German Protestantism, for a century at least, had been weak, 
with all the ‘weakness of traditionalism and indifference. 
Intellectual scepticism was really dominant among the better 
educated, who professed only a very attenuated and nominal 
creed. Various types of humanistic neo-heathenism were not 
unfashionable. Nor were the masses much more in touch with 
evangelical christianity in all the time I have known Germany 
(since 1885). Evangelical churches, even in the ’eighties and 
*nineties, were surprisingly empty and lifeless. Church-going 
was on a most modest plane of performance. It was rather 
an extravagant piety which thought of “‘ attendance ” oftener 
than once a month. 
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An observer, indeed, in pre-war days, might well doubt 
(and many have frankly expressed their doubts) whether 
evangelical Christianity had any longer a deep hold on the 
religious feelings of Northern Germany. Even if such ob- 
servers remembered that religious coldness and shallowness 
were features common to spiritual and intellectual life 
throughout the Protestant world, of late, yet they could not 
but admit their melancholy pre-eminence in recent Germany. 
So many buildings in a state of comparative neglect (and this 
in a country of unparalleled neatness, order, and upkeep) ; 
such a lack of numbers and of reverence in congregations ; 
so moderate a respect to the ordinary Protestant Ministry. 

There was respect, however, intellectual respect, inside and 
outside Germany, for the great theological scholars and 
thinkers who even in the early nineteenth century gave 
Germany an easy primacy in critical and philosophic study of 
the Christian religion, its spirit, history, and documents. 
For however reckless might have been the extremes to which 
advanced and higher criticism was carried by some; yet, 
as a whole, these workers (who were far from being always 
destructive) threw an unequalled amount of new light upon 
their great subject. All Europe, all Christianity, became their 
debtors. In this field, as in so many others, no nationality 
approached the German. 

Yet sacred scholarship was one thing. The ordinary 
Christian life, worship, and community were (in some measure) 
another—outside learning. And that learning (for a century 
before National Socialism) had often seemed so much under 
the influence, even the leadership, of an advanced rationalism 
as to be in some conflict with the main stream of Christian 
belief, with Luther’s spirit in Protestantism itself. From the 
days of the Tiibingen School, the most famous and prominent 
Protestant Doctors of the Church, men often said—not with- 
out exaggeration—were more engaged in destructive criticism 
than in useful and durable “ architecture.” “I say nothing 
of Germany,” exclaimed a great French opponent, almost 
exactly a century ago, “‘ Germany remains the seat of the war 
against Jesus Christ. Our unbelievers go there to seek their 
weapons.” David Strauss is to Lacordaire the chief exponent 
of German theology. And David Strauss was frankly and 
gleefully destructive. It is a different spirit which now 
animates and invigorates German evangelical Christianity. 

VoL. cxLx. es 
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With the Roman Catholic Church, we know well, the new 
régime has also had severe and prolonged tension. The 
Fihrer is still a nominal Roman Catholic, but doubtless his 
religion is fundamentally his patriotism. “ Just Germany, 
and all for Germany.” His remarkable and most surprising 
success in suppressing the Centre Party, along with all other 
definite opposition parties and groups—in abolishing the 
particularist element in German politics—and so in crushing 
separatist tendencies in the South, especially in Bavaria 
(‘“‘ We are all Germans now, only Germans, and nothing but 
Germans ”) involved a remarkable victory over what Bis- 
marck, in times of conflict, had called the “ Black Inter- 
national.” But some clergy, and some devoted laymen, 
successors of Windthorst, have sadly missed the old political 
power of the international Church in Germany. They have 
not always been able to let well alone. And they have some- 
times involved themselves in serious trouble. 

The Roman Church, as a whole, has shared with the Church 
of the Confession an invincible reluctance to carry anti- 
Semitism to the point of rejecting or depreciating the Old 
Testament, or treating the Jewish race as essentially tainted. 
Yet Rome is, and always has been, far less tolerant than 
Protestantism of Jews and Judaism, and in her persecuting 
ages there have been outbursts of furious hostility against 
Israelites which are (we may even yet hope and think) 
almost impossible in a modern state. Cardinal Faulhaber of 
Munich is perhaps a thoroughly representative spokesman of 
his Church in all this. And in a famous sermon (of December 
20th, 1933) preached in early and very violent days of the 
new régime, he defined the position in words that are worth 
quoting : “ We do not wish to revive the Mosaic regulations 
of life and law. But we must recognise this: The Holy 
Scriptures of the Old Testament have also furnished the social 
life and order of the ages with abidingly valuable material. . . . 
We believe that the Spirit of God has inspired these laws 
and utterances (of the Old Testament). And we therefore 
repeat that the Sacred Books of the Old Testament remain 
intact for the cultural life and the schools of the German 
People.” 

Under the tremendous pressure of this great surge of 
German nationalism the Roman Church has surrendered—has 
allowed to disappear (let me rather say) its famous and 
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dreaded political organisation—once extolled, abused, or 
exaggerated, as a marvel of skill, sagacity, and success. It 
has also, under the same pressure, allowed to pass out of its 
hand the youth clubs of which it was so proud, and many of 
its social organisations. It has even, with bitter feelings, 
surrendered its separate newspaper press, its religious journals. 
(So that the Pope, on May trz2th of this year, laments the 
absence of Germany from a Vatican Press Exhibition— 
because “ against every canon of justice, and through the 
deliberate and artificial confusion between religion and 
politics” Germany “ does not wish a Catholic Press to 
exist ”). On all these matters the Church has yielded with an 
astounding obedience and docility, astounding, in spite of 
the severity of the pressure, in spite of every reason and 
excuse that can be given. But on the vital matter of religious 
education it is not ready to yield. Here the situation is still 
full of tension. 
RaymonD BEazLey. 


SLAVERY: A WORLD REVIEW. 


T the July meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations there was presented what may be described as 
a World Review of Slavery in all its forms. The phrase, 
“all its forms,” is now the accepted term embodied in all 
slavery treaties and conventions. This review has been pre- 
pared by the seven experts appointed for the purpose by the 
League of Nations, and it portrays not merely crude slave 
owning and slave trading, but all those forms of servitude 
which disguise their hideous lineaments under titles less 
malodorous than slavery, but which come within the 1926 
Slavery Convention. The report, being based wholly upon 
official documents and statements, needs to be read in the 
light of unofficial descriptions as to the numbers of slaves and 
as to the demoralisation, degradation and measures of cruelty 
which everywhere attach themselves in varying degrees to 
slavery. But the vital point to bear in mind is that every 
system dealt with by the Committee of Experts reposes upon 
the principle of a property ownership in human beings. It was 
not until 1926 that the official world possessed any definition 
of a slave, and it was largely due to M. Briand and Lord 
Cecil that the property ownership of a person became the 
official designation of a slave. The fact which will probably 
surprise the public most is the incessant struggle which British 
officials are still compelled to maintain against forms of 
slavery in territories under British control or British influence, 
a struggle involving an expenditure of energy and even per- 
sonal sacrifice which deserves the admiration and thanks of 
the civilised world. 

The second surprising disclosure is the large number of 
administrative areas where slave owning or slave trading, in 
one or other of their many forms, are either known to exist 
or there is good reason to suspect such existence. The number 
of areas mentioned exceeds twenty separate territories, the 
principal ones being : 


Adamwa China (Mui Tsai) 
Aden Protectorate Egypt (“ secret transit ”’) 
American States, certainCen- Ethiopia 

tral and South (Peonage) Hong Kong (Mui Tsai) 
Bechuanaland India, certain Native States of 
Cameroons Koweit 


orl” 
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Liberia Saudi Arabia 
Malaya Shihr 
Morocco Sudan 
Muscat The Trucial Oman 
Northern Nigeria The Yemen 


The Expert Slavery Committee, whilst mentioning at least 
twenty areas brought under review, have classified the dif- 
ferent forms of slavery under ten headings: slave raids, 
Slave trade, captured slaves, born slaves, debt slavery, 
pawning, peonage, mut tsat, quasi-adoption, serfdom. 

ina. There is, of course, an official defence made by most 
administrations, but there is nothing new in it; “ there is very 
little actual cruelty,” says one report; “this system is not 
really slavery,” says another ; “ the slaves don’t mind,” says 
a third, and so forth. But the Experts clearly have their own 
views, for they say with regard to one system : “ it is possible 
that there is more human misery as a result of debt slavery 
than there is anywhere as a result of domestic slavery!” The 
Chinese Government has taken the welcome decision to com- 
mence the abolition of the Mui Tsai system, and has informed 
the Slavery Committee of this intention. It is true the 
Chinese Government contests the view that the Mui Tsai 
system is slavery, but Sir George Maxwell, the British Expert, 
has no doubts, for as he has pointed out in his official memo- 
randum, “* Powers of Ownership ” are inherent in the system, 
therefore it comes within the terms of the 1926 Slavery Con- 
vention. Sir George Maxwell thus sets out the status* of the 
Mui Tsai : 

1. The child is always of a tender age. She is not able to give her 
consent and her consent is not required. 

2. The girls are often terribly overworked, and sometimes are 
cruelly beaten and maltreated. 

3. Enforced and unpaid labour over a period of years from child- 
hood to the adult age is not the “ fair and humane treatment ” 
which is required by Article 23 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

4. “ Powers of ownership ” are inherent in the system (unless the 
system is modified and regulated by local legislation and unless 
the legislation is actually enforced by the executive action of the 
Government), and the system is, therefore, one of “ Slavery ” 

* Copies of this authoritative memorandum can be obtained from the Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines Protection Society, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 
S.W.1. 
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within the definition of that word in Article I of the Slavery 
Convention of 1926, which is as follows : 


“ Slavery is the status or condition of a person over whom 
any or all of the powers attaching to the right of ownership 
are exercised.” 


In point of fact, there is no saving moral or practical dif- 
ference between a Mui Tsai and a slave—the slave is bought 
and sold, the Mui Tsai is bought and sold, the owners can sell 
without reference to the slave, the owner flogs and tortures 
the Mui Tsai, as countless well-authenticated records show. 
Again, what is the use of denying cruelties as its apologists do 
—when frequently the newspapers, Government reports, mis- 
sionary letters, court records, reek with the abominations 
inflicted on the wretched little Mui Tsai. How can it be other- 
wise? Bought at the tender age of say three years for §s. 
apiece, bought for lucrative appreciation, schooled and 
“‘ broken in ” to degradation by drudgery and oppression so 
as to be ready for the purchaser at an enhanced price at about 
eight to ten years. Strip the Mui Tsai system of the whole 
gamut of shuffling excuses and hypocrisies and it stands out in 
all its hideous nakedness as one of the most revolting and cruel 
systems of slavery the world has yet witnessed. The Com- 
mittee of Experts, whilst showing full appreciation of the 
decision of the Chinese Government to “ decree” the sup- 
pression of the system, plainly hint that they will look for 
some early evidence of abolition. But the work of setting free 
and of giving a new life to the estimated number of two to three 
million slave children will be a prodigious task. The most 
encouraging feature is the limited but steadily growing sup- 
port for emancipation amongst the Chinese people themselves. 

The Indian States. There is one section of the report of the 
Experts which will assuredly give rise to grave concern and 
possibly alarm to the British public. The section in question 
indicates that there is something very wrong in certain of the 
native States of India. The action taken by the Slavery 
Committee ought not to have been taken unless there was the 
strongest reason to suspect the existence of systems of slavery 
in some of the hundreds of native States of India! In April of 
last year the Slavery Committee “recommended that the 
Indian States under the suzerainty of His Majesty, in which 
slavery might still exist, should be asked to declare their 
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intention of taking action as soon as possible for its suppression 
in their territories.” 

On the face of it, this was a very proper and simple sugges- 
tion to make, and one which any ordinary student of political 
affairs would think would be adopted with alacrity. Alas! 
the Government of India have “not found it possible” to 
accept the advice! “ The Government of India have not, for 
constitutional and other reasons, found it possible to call upon 
individual Indian States to make specific declarations on the 
lines suggested by the Committee.” Those who know what 
was behind the suggestion are not surprised. But the public 
will almost certainly, and probably rightly, assume that there 
are systems of servitude and slavery in some of the native 
States of India of a character and upon a scale the disclosure 
of which would give rise to widespread public concern. 

Ethiopia and Arabia. Westward from China, India and 
Malaya, is a wide area where slave conditions on varying 
scales are to be found, right away from the Persian Gulf 
through Arabia, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, Morocco and 
Nigeria, to the Atlantic seaboard. To the Committee of 
Experts the interior of Arabia was a closed land ; that slavery 
prevails over wide areas there was and is no doubt, but facts 
were not made available to the Committee. The Italian 
Government submitted a report upon those parts of Abyssinia 
at present occupied by Italian troops. 

The areas covered by the Italian report do not however go 
much beyond those comprising the Tigre Province. Signor 
Suvich informed the Experts that the character of slavery in 
the Tigre was the most complete form of property slavery, 
giving to the owner the right “to sell, beat and kill” his 
slaves. With regard to numbers, Signor Suvich puts the slave 
population of this province of Tigre at 20,000, and further, 
that in the South Ras Desta alone owned 10,000 slaves ; 
finally, that in the Tigre, slaves represented one-twelfth of the 
population. If this proportion is correct as to average, then 
the total number of slaves throughout Abyssinia would be 
about 1,000,000, or one-half the generally accepted, and the 
officially estimated, figure (by Italy) of 2,000,000 slaves. 

_ But the Italian report is profoundly disappointing because, 
while advertising Marshal Badoglio’s Proclamation of Liberty 
for the slaves, there is not one word upon the machinery for 
setting free, and what is much more difficult, keeping free, the 
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slaves. Nothing whatever is said about financial or legal 
measures. Across the border, in the Sudan, British officials 
provide every slave with manumission papers and complete 
registers are kept. The Emperor of Abyssinia set up courts to 
deal with slave disputes. Britain in nearly every effort of 
emancipation has allotted large grants for the beneficent 
work; not one of these essential measures appears to have 
been taken by Italy. The costs of emancipation are nearly 
always heavy; the West Indian emancipation cost Britain 
{28 each slave for the 700,000 slaves set free. In modern 
times the Nepalese liberation in 1926 cost the Maharajah {4 
each slave, that of Burmah in 1928 cost the Indian Govern- 
ment {4 Ios. each slave. In 1914, in East Africa, the German 
Reichstag refused to emancipate the 185,000 slaves primarily 
because of the estimated cost, namely {2 Ios. for liberating 
each slave. The British Colonial Office was only able to 
abolish slavery finally in Kenya as recently as 1916 at a cost 
of {4 per head. 

If the total Abyssinian slave population should prove to 
be the lower figure of 1,000,000 the task of emancipation will 
still be formidable—far more so than either in Tanganyika 
or Kenya. In Abyssinia slavery is much more closely inter- 
woven into the religious, economic and political fabric of the 
country than in the case of any other African territory. In 
terms of money alone it could hardly cost less than the 
neighbouring countries, which would mean at least £3,000,000. 
But in addition there is the costly machinery of courts to 
settle the inevitable disputes and all the administrative 
machinery for applying the decrees—if emancipation is to be 
carried out effectively. 

British spheres of influence.—The disclosure of systems of 
slavery in territories under British protection or influence 
will come as a shock to the British people. But some compen- 
sation can surely be found in the self-denying efforts of 
British officials who spend much of their energy and resources 
to setting the captives free. The Report of the Experts shows 
once again how true it is that “ slavery dies hard! ” The whole 
position is confused from Koweit in the Persian Gulf round 
the coastal provinces to Jeddah in the Red Sea. In the Aden 
Protectorate the owning of slaves is recognised ; in the words 
of the Experts: “the legal status of slavery still exists 
throughout the Aden Protectorate.” The number of slaves 
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in the Protectorate, we are told, is “ not less than 4,000 to 
5,000.” In Koweit the number is unknown, but is said to 
have decreased from the estimate of 2,000 in 1930. In the 
sheikdoms of Trucial and Qater “the number of slaves 
employed in pearl diving is not known, but it is estimated at 
several thousands.” There are in addition small numbers of 
slaves held by individual rulers. Across the continent of 
Africa the Slavery Experts report that there is a slave-trading 
route through the north-east of Bornu and another through 
parts of the Cameroons, many of the slaves being taken away 
for sale in the region of Lake Chad. Some parts of these West 
African territories are under British control and some under 
French influence. 

The Committee of Experts in reviewing world conditions 
are clearly of the opinion that slave raids are everywhere 
diminishing in number under the steady pressure of civilisa- 
tion. They are obviously less happy about slave trading. 
But if they accepted without demur the report of one govern- 
ment they would have to agree that in this territory the 
“ raids for the capture of individuals for purposes of slavery 
are continuing on a large scale” and that “ the slave trade 
is still practised ” ; further that the “ Government participate 
directly in the slave trade by accepting slaves in payment of 
taxes.””’ The Committee agree, however, that there is much 
secret selling of slaves in different parts of the world. 

But with regard to slave-owning systems the experts have 
to admit the wide prevalence of slave owning not only of the 
recognised type, but of new systems and the intensification 
of other and older systems of servitude. The experts are 
satisfied that most emancipations have been beneficial to all 
concerned, and they reproduce an interesting report from the 
Sierra Leone Protectorate. It will be remembered that owing 
to a case in the Supreme Court in which runaway slaves had 
been recaptured, it was decided that slavery was a legal 
institution in the British Protectorate of Sierra Leone. 
Thereupon Mr. Amery took such vigorous action that over 
200,000 slaves were set free on January Ist, 1928. This 
emancipation seems to have been eminently successful. In 
most areas some eighty per cent. of the slaves remained with 
their old masters and worked for them as before “ except 
that there was no compulsion ”—they were given land, food 
and some “ consideration.” A small number of slaves left 
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their former owners and settled in unpopulated territories 
elsewhere. In the Southern Province over eighty per cent. of 
the ex-slaves remained where they were, cultivating the same 
land as before but being absorbed into the ranks of the free- 
born. | 

The one bright chapter in the Report, and it is indeed 
a bright one, depicts in the briefest “ as per margin ” manner 
the activities of a British official stationed at the little port of 
Jeddah, in the Red Sea. What an epic story must lie behind 
this laconic account of the release after years of captivity of 
one hundred and thirty-six slaves who from 1930 to 1935 
obtained their liberty by fleeing to the Legation and claiming 
the protecting folds of the British flag! The very fact of this 
human struggle for liberty shatters to fragments and wholly 
renders absurd the claims advanced by some that the slave 
really likes slavery—as well say that the fox just loves being 
chased and torn to pieces by the foxhounds! In this list of 
slaves set free, the Experts were informed that some of the 
slaves were brought all the way from West Africa, some from 
Morocco and North Africa, several from Abyssinia and the 
Sudan. Many travelled thousands of miles and were sold and 
resold again and again before final shipment to Arabia. In 
some cases they were kidnapped, one was brought “ with 
thirty-five others to Tokai,” others were taken as pilgrims 
and then sold, another was stolen by Nigerian merchants from 
French West Africa and taken across the Continent and sold 
in Medina—and so forth. 

But easily the most dramatic story is the long and weary 
search for her child by a Sudanese mother. The boy was 
captured by the slave dealers in the Sudan and was ultimately 
sold in Arabia. By that almost uncanny second sense which 
Africans seem to possess—or was it maternal instinct ?— 
the mother was assured that her boy was alive in Arabia. 
Once a year that mother crossed the sea and tramped the 
deserts of Arabia searching, searching, for her boy. Years 
rolled on and still the mother failed to find the lad. But 
apparently natives of Arabia or other slaves became interested 
in the yearly search by the mother and told the story of her 
search in the slave’s presence. The boy learned too that if he 
could reach the British Legation at Jeddah and claim the 
protection of Britain’s flag he was free! He made the attempt, 
reached the Legation, and the kindly British Minister sent 
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him to Suakim and thence to Kassala, where he is now 
happily settled with the mother who had sought him so 


vainly for years. 


The most disappointing feature of the Report is the 
lethargy of Governments. More than forty Governments 
have signed and ratified the Slavery Convention under which 
they are pledged to do all in their power to abolish slavery. 
Less than ten of them have sent in any reports. China has 
not said one word about the actual setting free of Mui Tsai. 
The United States of America not only signed and ratified the 
Convention, but expressed a wish that it could have been made 
stronger, and has ignored her obligations from the time she 
signed it! Liberia for the second year in succession has sent 
in no report upon the progress of the abolition of slavery or 
of pawning. 

Most Governments now are saying a good deal about 
“reforming the League,” “strengthening the League.” It 
is not so much the League that needs reforming as the attitude 
of the constituent members of the League! The most concrete 
evidence of reform would be a real effort to carry out written 
obligations and in the direction of slavery to give the Slavery 
Committee further powers, first to let the members meet at 
least once a year, secondly, if Governments are too lethargic 
to send in evidence of slavery to let others: travellers, 
missionaries and officials who do know and do care, to have 
access to the Slavery Committee and give them the evidence 
they possess and, finally, to permit the members of the Slavery 
Committee to make their own enquiries. Given a real desire 
on the part of all Governments, civilisation might then 
witness total suppression of the crime of slavery in this 


generation. 
Joun Harris. 


THE LOST te 


HAVE just returned from a three months’ visit to 
Scandinavia and north-eastern Europe. In the nine 
countries I visited (Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Finland, 

Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and the Free City of 
Danzig) I had the opportunity of many long and most 
instructive conversations with a very wide range of people. 
These included royalty, prime ministers and other members 
of the various governments in question ; opposition politic- 
ians, members of the press, central bank governors and 
private bankers, merchants and industrialists, representatives 
of the free professions, just ordinary “‘ men in the street ” of 
all kinds, and finally, diplomats—both British and foreign. 
Perhaps I should also mention that travelling in a purely 
private capacity and being privileged to know most of these 
people from previous visits, I could rely on getting—and 
did get—very frank and very informal opinions. Moreover, 
the fact of being able to converse with a large proportion of 
my friends in their own tongue greatly contributed to make 
them feel at their ease and enabled them to express them- 
selves very freely. Indeed, using a picturesque Americanism, 
I may claim to have “‘ done” that part of the world most 
thoroughly, and the reason I venture to begin with these 
egotistical remarks is this: the impressions gathered and 
the conclusions to be drawn from them are not pleasant. 
Hence I would like to state from the very outset that they 
are based on a very large, very variegated and very sub- 
stantial volume of evidence. 

The first and strongest impression to be put on record 
here is the complete collapse of British prestige in all the 
nine countries I have visited. This is particularly striking, 
because in most of them, and especially in Scandinavia, 
Great Britain used to enjoy a goodwill in the past that was 
truly unique. It can be said that nowhere was England 
more genuinely liked and admired than in northern Europe 
during the last few years. This feeling was very deep indeed, 
and was quite independent of the solid commercial considera- 
tions which also formed a powerful link. It must be realised 
that while England is the best customer of each one of these 
countries, the Scandinavian “ unit ” i.e. Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway and Finland, taken together are in their turn our best 
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customers in Europe and second best customers in the world. 
With 16-3 million inhabitants they took in 1935 as much as 
8-4 per cent. of England’s total exports, whereas India with 
her 350 millions (Britain’s best market) only took 8-g per cent. 
_ It is doubly painful therefore to report that what England 
is doing there now is neither good politics nor good business. 
The same very largely applies to the Baltic countries and to 
Poland and Danzig. It is quite astonishing to what extent 
little countries like Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania had 
managed to develop trade relations with Great Britain, or 
how Poland—a country rich in coal and possessing a large 
textile industry, i.e. in many ways our competitor—also 
established a considerable export and import trade with 
England. The political influence of Great Britain in all these 
countries, particularly in the three Baltic republics, was 
enormous. It is also worth mentioning that of late consider- 
able efforts had been made from this side to expand our 
cultural influence out there, the British Council for Foreign 
Relations having sent no end of lecturers and having also 
sponsored various other manifestations in Scandinavia, 
Poland and the Baltic. 

In the circumstances the utter collapse of England’s 
prestige in that part of the world is particularly significant 
and alarming. First of all there is the question of this 
country’s foreign policy. There is not a person—however 
great or however humble his or her position—who did not 
express to me a profound disillusionment or even disgust 
with the behaviour of England in the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict. What Mr. Lloyd George said in the House of 
Commons on the subject, or Mr. Greenwood and Mr. Attlee, is 
only a feeble expression of these people’s feelings. Quite apart 
from the question whether they believe in the League and in 
sanctions—and by no means all of them do—the indignation 
and disappointment aroused by England’s attitude is 
universal. ‘“‘ What are we to make of a country,” most of 
them say, “ which first allows or even encourages Mussolini 
to take action in Abyssinia ; then, when he has committed 
himself to it, professes to be outraged and calls upon the 
whole world to help her in stopping him ; and finally, having 
got the whole world following her lead, drops it all without 
any discoverable reason?” It is often argued that it is all 
very well for these small nations to criticise Britain, since 
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they are far removed from the centres of action and have 
not got our responsibilities. In this case, however, such an 
argument hardly applies. When the countries of northern 
and north-eastern Europe whole-heartedly accepted England’s 
call to take a firm stand against Mussolini, they also 
accepted risks. For sanctions meant a possible heavy 
blow to Norway’s shipping, or to Sweden’s iron ore exports, 
for instance, while the precedent thus created put them in 
a very vulnerable position (especially Denmark) vis-a-v1s 
Germany if ever a conflict with that country were to arise. 
Yet they were quite prepared to run these heavy economic 
and even military risks and to follow Britain’s lead, because 
it was this country that was leading—the greatest democracy 
in the world, the pillar of parliamentarism and freedom, the 
champion of law and justice against a wanton aggressor. 
For years all the European democracies had cherished the 
hope that one day England would wake up from her 
exasperating lethargy and lead the world, and nothing is 
more ardently wished by these countries than a strong and 
vigorous Great Britain. “‘ Of course,” will the sceptics say, 
“they all want this country to police the world for them ; 
why should we?” But in the first place, these particular 
countries were quite prepared to take an active part in the 
“ policing,” and in the second place Britain is never really doing 
it for anybody else. England’s power and wealth admittedly 
depend on satisfactory international trade and that in its 
turn depends on peace, the maintaining of which is far more 
profitable to this than to any other nation. 

The Hoare-Laval plan literally stunned the people of 
northern Europe. By the time they came to, this painful 
episode was dead and buried. It badly shook but did not as 
yet completely destroy their belief in this country. As a 
prominent Scandinavian said to me: “We felt we still 
loved England even though we had ceased to admire her.” 
Worse was to follow. The extraordinary move of first sending 
the Home Fleet into the Mediterranean and then telling the 
world that it could not have been used without the help of 
the other Powers created a devastating impression. Local 
papers started printing articles about Jutland and comments 
on Jellicoe (whose obituaries were still fresh in everybody’s 
mind), asking how it was that the British Navy—supposed 
to be the strongest in the world—had avoided a decisive 
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action against the Germans in the war and was now un- 
willing or incapable of showing its alleged power in the 
conflict between England and Italy. Did not the British 
authorities know how vulnerable it was, or realise the naval 
base difficulties before sending the Home Fleet to the 
Mediterranean? they said. They were not impressed by 
statements of British politicians that they were not afraid 
of the Italians and just did not want to use the Home Fleet. 
The whole thing shook England’s prestige in an incredible 
way. Then came the trouble in Palestine. “Don’t you 
realise,” people said to me, “ that it is not the Jews who are 
being attacked by the Arabs, but Great Britain? These 
Arabs are challenging England’s authority; is England 
going to swallow that too?” 

England’s attitude towards Hitler is yet another thing 
they fail to understand. The Scandinavians are omnivorous 
readers of newspapers and have every reason to follow 
developments in Germany very closely. After all, Denmark 
is directly threatened (Sleswig-Holstein!), while Sweden is 
nervous too. As to the Baltic countries or Poland, jammed 
in as they are between Germany and Soviet Russia, their 
interest in Hitler’s movements is obvious. They saw Hitler 
walk into the Rhineland without England or France meeting 
the challenge ; they knew that England had used consider- 
able pressure to stop France from acting. They said: 
** Afraid of Mussolini. Afraid of the Arabs. Afraid of Hitler. 
Weak, vacillating and undecided everywhere. Is that our 
leader, the country we have admired most during all these 
years?” They also argued, and it is difficult to disagree 
with them, that if England had done nothing when directly 
challenged, it was hardly likely that she would come to the 
rescue of friends in distress—signatures or no signatures. 
The idealists, of whom in northern Europe there are many, 
felt profoundly disillusioned. Those who take a more 
practical view of things were greatly perturbed. But what is 
unquestionable is that all of them felt it was impossible to 
trust England and rely either on her wisdom, or on her 
courage, or even on her honesty any longer. 

The people I have seen, from the greatest to the humblest, 
have all expressed that very forcibly. A more impressive 
unanimity I have yet to find, and I regret to say that from 
my observations there is not a responsible politician in any 
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of the nine countries I have visited who will stake anything 
on England’s word now. “ We hate the Germans,” a very 
high personage told me, “ but do you think we will wait till 
England or France sell or abandon us to Hitler? If there is 
any business to be done we will do the transaction ourselves.” 
Another statesman, who in the past has rendered England 
the greatest services in Geneva and elsewhere said: “I am 
sick and tired of British foreign policy. One never knows 
what your people want, or whether they mean what they 
say. As far as I am concerned I have done with supporting 
them.” Statements of this kind could be multiplied ad 
infinitum. 

To pass from the chanceries to the street—here is a typical 
remark addressed to me by a newsvendor on the day the 
unfortunate Negus was taken to Palestine: ‘ Well, I 
suppose he will give the Jews in Palestine as much help as 
you gave him in Abyssinia.” The taxi-driver, or the porter 
at the hotel, or the barber, all spoke in a similar strain—and 
the “vox popult” in these highly cultured and genuinely 
democratic countries should not be ignored. 

Perhaps the following is also worth mentioning. Not only 
through the press, but through the news-reel and through 
broadcasting, British public men are well known and familiar 
figures in northern Europe. Moreover many people have 
either seen or actually met Mr. Eden when he visited Scan- 
dinavia in 1934. Both he and Mr. Baldwin were held there 
in the highest personal repute, and great faith was placed in 
them as men, as well as politicians. This is most certainly no 
longer the case now, indeed the extent to which our elegant 
young Foreign Secretary has fallen from Olympus in that 
part of the world is hardly believable. 

“‘ England has held the key to the European situation and 
to the Scandinavian hearts,” wrote recently a_ brilliant 
Swedish editor, “‘ and she has lost it—has thrown it away.” 
But my point is that she has done so not only over the 
general issue of her foreign policy—which, after all, is not 
shaped to please or annoy any particular group of nations-— 
she has also “ thrown away the key ” in a much wider sense 
than that. It may be argued that we do not care whether all 
these small nations approve or disapprove of what we are 
doing, in fact that we are completely indifferent to the 
opinion of say, Norway or Lithuania. When the now immortal 
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Colonel Blimp told David Low that “ the government must 
absolutely refuse to wish foreigners a merry Christmas ” he 
was no doubt expressing the feelings of many an Englishman. 
But presumably even those people would admit the value to 
England of the Scandinavian and north European market. 
Can we be indifferent to that too? And here again a very 
substantial volume of evidence can be produced to show that 
things are far from satisfactory in our commercial relations— 
quite apart from the wider issue of this country’s foreign 
policy. 

Mr. D. E. Kidd, who has the double honour of representing 
the Federation of British Industries and The Times news- 
paper in Sweden, can hardly be suspected of any bias. This is 
what he said in a most illuminating article called “ A British 
Businessman looks at the Swedish Market ” some time ago : 


British indolence so far as Sweden is concerned has left this 
lengthy peninsula to the energetic efforts of the German traders, 
and the latter have certainly made the best of their opportunities. 
Sweden has been neglected and underestimated. The present 
writer strongly advises British manufacturers to study the 
possibilities of trading with Sweden. . . . I beg him not to send 
an underling or immature representative, but some person with 
authority, who can make decisions on the spot, should occasion 
arise. . . . Woe unto the concern which sends over a junior 
member of the staff with no personality, and not even a well- 
pressed suit. 


Exactly the same could be said of our handling of the 
Danish, Norwegian, Finnish and Baltic markets. Moreover, it 
is strongly resented that very often British firms appoint 
foreigners as their agents, e.g. Danes in Sweden or else 
Germans in all these countries. Here is another quotation 
from the journal published by the Swedish Chamber of 


Commerce in London : 


. the way British manufacturers frequently handle their 
Scandinavian agencies is detrimental to the promotion of interest 
in Sweden for British goods . . . it is to be strongly recommended 
that British exporters should learn to count in metres, or in any 
other metric units, instead of in yards and inches or other British 
measurement units ... the same recommendation applies to 
price quotations, at least in some cases. As an instance, British 
dog biscuits are mostly quoted in cwts., even though the selling 
price must be fixed per piece or per packet... . 

VoL. CXLX. 12 
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Here again the criticism applies to all the other countries. 
When the Germans want to sell something there, they study 
carefully what England is doing and then go into the same 
markets and compete with us. British business men do 
exactly the same thing; they too study what England is 
doing and then go into the same markets and compete with— 
each other! I know that the coal interests have had to use a 
great deal of pressure on some of the British exporters to 
prevent them from cutting each other out and ruining an 
excellent market. For England’s coal trade with Scandinavia 
is admittedly one of the rare things that now function 
perfectly—very largely as the result of our Trade Agreements 
that have made these markets. But in a number of other 
industries, incredible though this may seem, it is the 
irresponsible competition of British firms with each other 
that has produced some of the greatest difficulties. A most 
interesting case in point is the export of British textiles to 
Denmark. Here are some Board of Trade statistics : 


Increase + 


Decrease — 
J,.—Cotton, yarns and 1932 1933 1934 1935 in period 
manufactures : (3 0 £ £ 1932-5 
(a) Yarn ae 172,341 240,644 274,762 297,355 + 125,014 


(b) Piece goods 876,132 1,189,328 1,206,215 ~=—-1,150,775 + 274,643 
(c) Thread in 

lengths not 

exceeding 1,000 


yards st 114,426 99,503 102,944 100,993 — 13,433 
(¢@) Cotton manu- 

factures 

excluding 

(a), (0), (c) «.. 99,843 136,715 161,268 120,035 + 20,192 


II.—Woollen and 
worsted yarns 
and 
manufactures 1,207,003 1,450,816 1,580,589 1,621,727 + 414,724 


It will be seen that, apart from a small reduction in the 
thread business, our textile exports to Denmark have 
increased enormously. Yet it is the textile trade that suffers 
most from the Danish foreign exchange regulations and 
complains loudest about not getting sufficient licences. The 
truth of the matter is that while the volume of licences has 
been more or less maintained by the Danes, there is an ever- 
growing number of British firms competing in this market, 
with the inevitable result that some of the old established 
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exporters have had their business ruined or seriously impaired 
by their own colleagues and fellow-countrymen. 

_ The question of Anglo-Danish trade is interesting, because 
it reveals a peculiar kink in the national psychology of 
certain influential interests in this country. From 1931 to 
1935 Denmark’s purchases of British goods have risen from 
{8-6 millions to {13-8 millions—an impressive record. 
But far from expressing satisfaction with this most laudable 
effort of a small nation of only 34 million inhabitants, we 
spend all our time kicking and cursing them for not buying 
still more! Is that good salesmanship? Surely, the way to 
sell goods is to encourage your customer and to study his 
requirements and not a continuous effort to bully him into 
taking what you want to sell. In the normal commercial 
intercourse between shopkeeper and client, such a ridiculous 
situation would be quite impossible. There is, moreover, 
something extremely offensive in the attitude which seems 
to imply that by purchasing more in Denmark, or for that 
matter in the whole of Scandinavia and the Baltic countries, 
than they purchase from us, England is doing them a good 
turn for which they should be profoundly grateful. 

After all, one does not trade out of charity, and presumably 
we buy these people’s agricultural produce or timber, or 
paper and pulp, because we want these goods. And, far 
from being the crime it is sometimes purported to be, surely 
it is northern Europe’s unique achievement to have built up 
an agricultural industry, or a timber trade or a woodgoods 
industry that are to-day considered the best in the world, 
and that deservedly sell their output on the strength of its 


unrivalled quality. 


And is it fair or reasonable to expect these small nations 
to buy as much from England as 45 million Britishers buy 
from them? Ample proof has been given by all these 
countries of their sincere desire to increase their purchases in 
England. They realise full well that if they are to go on 
selling in the British market they must also buy in it. It is 
significant that in Denmark, for instance, several organisa- 
tions have been created by the Danes themselves to make 
propaganda for British goods. The Danish-British Associa- 
tion deserves special mention for its active “ Buy British ” 
campaign. When it is realised that it is a non-trading 
organisation, i.e. does not stand to make any direct profit by 
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its activities, and that it is composed of that country’s 
leading business and public men, who devote a great deal of 
time and energy to sponsor the expansion of British sales in 
Denmark, one is bound to admit that these people are really 
doing their best. A little recognition and encouragement 
from this side is much overdue and would be sure to have 
most beneficial effects. 

Another interesting case is that of Norway, whose com- 
mercial relations with England are absolutely “ water- 
tight,” for she sells us exactly as much as she buys—in fact 
the balance is slightly in England’s favour. The Norwegians, 
who have to rely for a large part of their national income on 
their most wonderful shipping industry—(there are only 
3,000,000 of them, yet they are the third maritime nation 
in the world—larger than any other country, except England 
and the U.S.A.), have reached this unique position through 
sheer hard work and efficiency. There is no subsidy or help 
from the State of any kind, while the standard of wages and 
upkeep is second to none. The British shipping subsidy, 
introduced without warning or consultation, has dealt them a 
severe blow. As to the continuous encroachment of our 
trawlers on Norway’s territorial waters, with its ruinous 
effects on Norwegian fishing—another key industry—it has 
aroused the deepest indignation among these fundamentally 
pro-English people. It is really a pity that the admirable 
speech of that great Anglo-Scandinavian, Sir Karl Knudsen, 
at the recent meeting of the Norwegian Chamber of Commerce 
in London, did not receive wider publicity. His comments 
were absolutely to the point and emphasised the unsatis- 
factory character of England’s commercial policy in northern 
Europe. 

It is often said these days that diplomats are more con- 
cerned with trade than with foreign policy. England is 
fortunate enough to have in Scandinavia and north-eastern 
Europe one or two diplomatic or consular representatives 
who are first-class men and who do splendid work in that 
direction. But they are rather exceptional, whereas their 
chiefs and colleagues are as often as not quite hopeless. 
What is the point of sending out these gentlemen—however 
distinguished—whose health or education or social and other 
propensities make them profoundly antagonistic to the 
countries to which they are accredited? In all these capitals 
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the British Minister should be by far the most influential 
member of the Corps Diplomatique. He most certainly is not. 
Our legations—with rare personal exceptions—have no local 
contacts and no knowledge of the countries where they are 
supposed to represent Britain. It has been my privilege, 
repeatedly, on this and on many previous journeys, to 
introduce some of our diplomats residing out there to leading 
business men or state dignitaries or even most important 
representatives of the local Foreign Office. One might have 
imagined that these would be the sort of contacts they would 
go out of their way to establish, yet this is by no means the 
case. The few efficient diplomats or consuls, or commercial 
secretaries, England happens to have in Scandinavia or 
north-eastern Europe, are severely handicapped by ignorance 
and indolence both at home and on the spot. I hate having 
to say all this, but anybody who has had the opportunity of 
looking under the surface of things in these countries knows 
it is true. 

One more observation, which calls for a little serious 
thinking. Many English lecturers have visited these capitals 
in the last year or two. The one who went down best was 
Miss Rebecca West, because she treated her audiences as the 
grown-up, well-informed and highly civilised persons that 
they are. But numerous others bored them stiff, either by 
the selection of the subject or the manner in which it was 
treated. The fact of our ignorance of these countries is no 
justification for supposing that they in their turn know 
nothing about England. It is amazing how much they do 
know. They learn it at school, they read it in books, they 
hear it over the radio, and they see it in the cinema. More- 
over, all those who can—take the first possible opportunity of 
visiting England and seeing for themselves. 

There is no end to the possibilities England had—and in a 
way still has—in Scandinavia and north-eastern Europe, if 
she only learned to treat these people properly. To fool away 
a political and cultural goodwill of this importance, and 
markets that are both prosperous and willing, is indeed 
unpardonable. Are we so rich and successful elsewhere that 
we can afford to behave like that? Unwillingly one thinks 
of a saying of Axel Oxenstierna, the famous Swedish states- 
man, who remarked : “ You should know, my son, that the 
world is governed by very little wisdom.” 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


GERMANY’S ECONOMIC SITUATION. 


ELDOM before has Germany been spoken about, written 
Bs cant pondered about, as in these days. Neither has her 

situation in the heart of Europe, at the cross-roads of the 
world, nor have her statistical figures, nor have the frequent 
speeches of her leaders and competent economists seemed 
sufficient to lift the veils surrounding, in the eyes of other 
peoples, the “‘ German mystery.” As under a dictatorial rule 
all activities of a nation, in the field of economics as well as in 
the political, are subordinated to the task of the community 
as set by the leader, all data given officially are more or less 
criticised abroad, and a legend evolves easily enough. It 
seemed a mystery to the world at large when Germany during 
the war was able, notwithstanding the blockade, to keep up 
her industrial and economic activity and to supplant foreign 
raw materials by home-produced Ersaiz; a mystery again, 
when she arose with unparalleled rapidity out of the hell of 
her inflation at the end of 1923 by means of an artificially and 
artfully created stabilised money, the Rentenmark. And it 
seems a mystery at present when she is evidently able to over- 
come an unemployment of nearly one-third of her working 
population—as in 1932—without any help from abroad and 
against that heavy embargo laid upon her world trade by all 
sorts of measures such as tariffs, quotas, depreciation of 
currency, control of devisen and even boycott. 

Such phenomena cannot be explained by referring to the 
natural capacities, the training and the toiling of a population 
whose foremost creative qualities had evolved during a 
century of individualistic principles. The discipline of a 
people which had willingly, almost enthusiastically, sub- 
mitted to compulsory military service has something to do 
with it, andewn' the other hand a clever psychology of Ger- 
many’s present rulers. But there must be, and is, a stronghold 
somewhere in her economic structure itself to make possible 
ever and anon such recoveries after a deep downfall, such 
resistances against a whole world. The comparison with a 
human being imposes itself{—with a man still young, who, 
exhausted by hardships incredible, undernourished and 
stricken by tuberculosis, regains his strength and sets his 
power of resistance at work, as soon as a change of air and a 
few rays of sunshine afford a chance to his natural resources. 
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For Germany’s economic life the power of resistance is her 
extraordinary capacity for organisation, combined with that 
for invention, so to say, on command. 

The importation of textiles, such as cotton and wool, has 
become difficult, with the scarcity of gold and foreign cur- 
rency? Well, we will produce “ Vistra,” rayon and other 
artificial textiles out of cheap wood-pulp, of which we have 
plenty, and they’ll do just as well or even better under a 
certain angle and after a certain time. Copper, manganese, 
tin and other foreign ores are unobtainable? Then let us 
evolve new and more resistant light metals, based on bauxite 
or other earth found at home or to be bought abroad for a 
trifle as compared with the price of foreign ore. Crude oil and 
petrol are weighing heavily on our trade balance? Then let us 
draw them from our own coal and lignite, of which there is 
plenty, and create liquid fuel of every description. It was the 
same with artificial fertilisers when Chile saltpetre became 
unobtainable, with synthetic or reconstructed rubber when 
the scarcity of natural rubber was felt. That vicious circle of 
inventing or creating under the stress of a necessity, and of 
supplanting established goods and raw materials by newly 
created ones, will be going on with an ever-increasing speed 
and efficiency until some sort of real international free trade 
is re-established. And during that process the hardships 
undergone by the seventy million Germans will be one of the 
principal factors, if not the motor, whose terrific power is 
driving the wheels, forcing competition, reducing capital and 
labour in far-off countries to nought, depreciating the value of 
heretofore indispensable commodities, depriving young nations 
and colonies of their means of exchange, and increasing, under 
the perfectly justified title of progress, unrest and instability 
the world over. 

It need not be repeated that the background of the present 
situation is the extremely shortsighted way in which economic 
and financial matters were dealt with at the Peace Conference, 
to say nothing of the political mistakes made in splitting up 
national and economic units after centuries of natural growth. 
And that the post-war struggle in the economic field, going on 
now for nearly two decades since the so-called peace treaties 
have been signed, has done more than even those treaties 
themselves to bring about a world crisis, one of whose most 


striking examples is to-day’s Germany. 
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With these fundamentals in mind, it seems less difficult to 
outline the actual state of things as to the economic conditions 
in Germany. She had become, in the last decades of the 
previous and the first of the present century, one of the princi- 
pal powers on the world’s market, selling as well as buying in 
the last years before the war to an extent of more than ten 
milliard marks—more than 500 million pounds of yore. She 
had undergone, immediately after the war, a process of arti- 
ficial recovery of her former activity in that field, selling out 
her goods and offering facilities, such as transportation, in a 
currency rapidly depreciated to practically nothing, and mak- 
ing up for the considerable bleeding undergone that way by 
contracting formidable loans in America and elsewhere. The 
natural consequence was a passivity of the trade balance, to 
such an extent that the most drastic measures of a deflatory 
character had to be taken in order to avoid a complete break- 
down. For, whereas in the last pre-war year, 1913, the 
imports with 11,206 million marks as compared with exports 
to the value of 10,199 million showed a state of things where 
Germany’s various income sources abroad—colonies, foreign 
investments, shipping, royalties and so forth—contributed the 
amount covering the comparatively small deficit, in 1928, 
imports to the extent of fifteen milliards stood against exports 
valued at 11-4 milliards. And instead of property granting an 
income, some eighteen milliards of foreign debts, to say nothing 
of the “ reparations,” asked for payment of interest at high 
rates and for amortisations for which no adequate willingness 
or capacity of absorbing German goods existed anywhere. 

A reduction in prices, in wages, in buying power, and finally 
in employment was the fatal result, each step increasing at the 
same time the financial burden and reducing the budgetary 
receipts. At an early moment, and in order to withstand the 
general “ run ” of the creditor countries in 1931, legal restric- 
tions had to be laid on the exchange of currencies. And 
although they were, with ever-increasing speed and thorough- 
ness, extended and completed to such an extent, that at 
present nobody may leave the country with more than ten 
marks or enter it with more than thirty—in the latter case, if 
in German bank-notes only, foreign currency being welcome— 
without a special permit extremely difficult to obtain, the gold 
reserves of the Reichsbank dwindled away in a steady and 
alarming flow. They are to-day—and have been practically 
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for over a year—not more than 1 to 2 per cent. of the 
value of bank-notes in circulation. Their internal value and 
buying power having, notwithstanding that fact, remained 
steady, as was the much-admired Rentenmark of 1923 with 
no gold covering at all, the German experiences in currency 
seem to disprove all classical and adopted theories on money. 
But what seems, at first sight, an outstanding phenomenon in 
the field of economic science is more or less the result of Dr. 
Schacht’s extremely clever handling of a hard task and with 
the hard means of a dictatorship, economic as well as political. 
He had to subordinate all other exigencies, legitimate as they 
might have been, to the threefold and intimately entwined 
necessity of : 


(a) finding work for the unemployed and keeping them 
at work, 

(5) getting the necessary raw materials for that purpose, 
and 

(c) providing the population with the necessary food- 
stuffs. 


This threefold aim was, is and will be essential, whatever 
else in the field of Germany’s economic activities may seem to 
prevail at a given moment or from a special angle. There are 
ramifications leading from one to the other, or from the 
solution of the unemployment question to the political aim 
of keeping the population under a steadfast political control, 
from the raw-material problem as such to the specific requests 
of rearmament, from the foodstuff question to the require- 
ments of an agriculture in a difficult position ; there are ques- 
tions of prestige, of rivalry between different authorities, there 
are questions of propaganda and of that quasi-religious in- 
tolerance characterising a revolutionary political creed. But 
steady and unwavering the leading economic authority in 
Germany plods along on those simple lines, and so far has been 
able to oil the screeching machinery. 

With what means becomes clear when one goes into the 
intricate problem of the different categories of German marks. 
To know them all demands a scientific study ; for according 
to the degree of freedom allowed for their use in business 
transactions of every description they vary in denomination 
and, officially or unofficially, quoted value on the international 
money market. The controlled Reichsmark, no longer subject 
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to free market operations, is stable and even keeps firm as 
compared with the pound, the dollar or the gold currencies. It 
is obtainable, however, only for a limited range of operations 
under special permission in each case, so that its official 
quotation applies practically to cheque transactions exclu- 
sively, Mark-notes, since their repatriation has been made 
dependent upon permission towards the end of 1935, are dealt 
with at a discount on foreign markets. The “ blocked marks ” 
—results of outstanding arrears in Germany owned by 
foreigners—are subject to discounts varying from 20 to about 
80 per cent.; “‘ Registermarks,” the category allotted to 
visitors from abroad in order to facilitate their travelling in 
Germany, being known best, and “ Aski”’-marks, results of 
new sales from abroad against German currency and per- 
mitting a free utilisation for purchases in the country, being 
quoted comparatively highest. There are other categories of 
different denomination, such as “ credit-marks,” resulting 
from previous loans, “‘ Effektenmarks,” the products of shares 
and securities sold by foreigners, ‘‘ Emigrants’ marks,” the 
money left behind by Germans going abroad, and so forth. 
The amounts involved, although still considerable, are reduced 
progressively by a skilful system affecting them to a planned 
facilitation of German exports and a transfer of foreign—and 
of Jewish or “ non-Aryan ”—property into German hands. 

Summing up the results of that particular and complicated 
policy, one cannot fail to observe that from the German point 
of view it has been and is still successful. The Waehrungs- 
Ausgleich—equalisation of currency margins—by allotting to 
the German competitor in certain more or less complicated 
ways a sort of premium through employing depreciated 
blocked marks for certain transactions, carefully investigated 
in each single case by special authorities, has helped a lot in 
making it possible to keep the price of German products 
abroad on the level of the international market, when within 
the country, and compared with those abroad by means of the 
official rate of exchange, they were considerably higher as in 
countries with depreciated currency. 

Somebody has to bear the burden of that discrepancy. It 
seems particularly hard in the case of emigrants who have to 
abandon homes, professions and activities established b 
themselves or their forefathers, to pay a heavy “ Flight tax ” 
of 25 per cent. and eventually to sell what is left to them in 
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blocked marks at a rate of, actually, less than 30 per cent. 
Foreign investors, however, in so far as they tried in previous 
years to benefit by the usurer’s interest yielded by the loans, 
granted and taken in a more than speculative spirit, can 
hardly complain that the crisis of a world imprudently misled 
by those responsible for the Paris “ settlements ” of 1919-20, 
deprives them of a part of their capital. A wiser course might 
have shown seventeen years ago to what extent and in what 
proportion everybody has to contribute towards the recon- 
struction of a world ruined by four years of bombing and 
shelling. 

The point of view of the German exporter, as shown above, 
has to be co-ordinated with the necessity for importation of 
certain raw materials, of foodstuffs, and for complying with the 
most urgent exigencies of certain countries whose capacity for 
absorbing German manufactured products has to be safe- 
guarded. No easy task, indeed, what with British markets 
protected, first by the 1931 devaluation, then with a new 
tariff policy abandoning the old free-trade principle, and finally 
by the Ottawa agreements, with the new U.S.A. policy of 
subsidising agriculture, public works and other activities and 
strongly protecting the economic frontiers with tariffs and 
administrative measures, with the dependency of other 
countries, as the Scandinavian kingdoms from England, the 
“ gold-bloc ” countries from France, Germany had, finally, 
to submit to a system under which her exchange of goods with 
the majority of her customers became a compensation business . 
of some kind. Whether there was set up a certain key, as the 
three to five in the Anglo-German agreements—meaning that 
for each five pounds’ worth Germany sold to or in Great 
Britain she had to buy at least three pounds’ worth of British 
goods, certain financial settlements to be made out of the 
surplus resulting in favour of Germany—or whether goods of 
specific interest, such as grain and meat from Hungary, 
oranges and wine from Italy and Spain had to be taken in 
exchange for German industrial products: the fact is that 
finally hardly 20 per cent. of the all too small and difficult 
exportation of the country remained cash transactions, so as 
to bring in the badly needed foreign currency. Witha monthly 
average of about 400 million Reichsmarks on each side, and 
with usually a slight activity that leaves hardly eighty to 
a hundred million marks every month at Dr. Schacht’s 
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disposal for the free direction of German purchases—oleiferous 
products for human and their residuals for cattle feeding, 
butter and other supplementary food, iron and other ore, 
textiles and so forth. The consequence was, amidst struggling 
interests sometimes very hard to overcome, a dividing of all 
import necessities into classes according to their actual value 
for the community and the task set up for it by a National 
Socialist government. There is no formal statement to that 
effect, but one may, without making a serious mistake, give 
the classification as follows : 


1. Necessities of national defence, i.e. rearmament. 

2. Supplementing nutrition with indispensable foreign 
goods. 

3. Keeping industry, and thereby employment, afloat as 
well as possible. 

4. Every other kind of useful activity—if there is a 
penny left over. 


There is an intimate connection between German rearma- 
ment, the battle against unemployment and the general 
“ educational ” trend of National-Socialist ideology. It seems 
to me a somewhat unjust exaggeration when abroad the 
spending of milliards on “ useless ” armaments is often con- 
trasted with what the German budget allots to other activities. 
Clemenceau’s unfortunate phrase of the “twenty million 
Germans too many ”’ has been true in quite another sense than 
meant by him : one-fourth to one-third of the population was, 
even in settled pre-war times, forced to live on what German 
industry could sell abroad. That meant a quota of from five to 
six million out of roughly twenty million hands employed in 
industry ; at the present moment, and with an increasing 
effort to force exportation by all means, which has given more 
than a quarter of a million workmen new employment, the 
number engaged in industrial exportation is 1-7 million at 
best. And compared with an increase in home trade of 40 per 
cent. as from 1932 to 1935, Germany’s foreign trade has 
decreased in the same period by 18 per cent. Something had 
to be done to make up for that loss, which could not be over- 
come by ordinary means under a régime of bartering, clearing 
and compensation, clever as it may be in forcing creditor 
countries to favour German activity on their own soil, as by 
Dr. Schacht’s recent arrangements in the Balkans. 
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In early times the slaves—the army of unemployed of yore 
—were set to work building pyramids. The Middle Ages saw 
the construction of cathedrals as a means of overcoming 
unemployment, perhaps without anybody being aware of that 
economic task. And many a little township undertook the 
construction of a marvellous church, worth in workman’s 
hours, if not in material, many times more than the whole 
fortune of the community. No crisis in modern times has been 
solved otherwise than by large public works, whether directly 
useful or just for the public health, for the pleasure of the eye, 
or what not. The much-criticised previous German govern- 
ments undertook the provision of playing-fields, stadiums, 
palatial school buildings, the erection of modern homes on a 
large scale. Their adversaries and successors, the National 
Socialists, go on doing the same thing in a still larger style, 
with larger means and with their own special stamp. The 
stronger discipline, a more military trend of the whole system, 
later on the cancelling of the military restrictions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and the Naval Agreement with Great Britain, 
afforded opportunities for building and industrial activities 
on the same broad lines as the aforementioned public work. 
It would be extremely difficult to state whether German re- 
armament was more furthered by the necessary struggle 
against unemployment, or whether unemployment was more 
relieved by rearmament. If not for precisely the same purpose, 
similar amounts ought to have been spent for other, seemingly 
likewise “‘ useless purposes.” This statement, which has to be 
made for the sake of justice, has nothing to do with the prin- 
ciples of the international competition in armaments, whose 
dreadful consequences the world had to undergo from 1914 
to 1918, and whose evident renewal is laid by every nation at 
the door of some other. In the drastic failure of a disarma- 
ment begun at her expense and in the economic necessity of an 
initial spark for her industrial recovery, an Imitialzuendung, 
Germany certainly has the most striking arguments in forcing 
that, humanly speaking, condemnable activity. 

To a certain extent the question of nutrition, the secondary 
point of Germany’s “ New Plan,” is a corollary to the re- 
armament. To gain independence from abroad for the essen- 
tial foodstuffs, such as grain, meat, fat and oilseeds of every 
description, being the aim of her agricultural policy, sufficient 
stocks for the raising and feeding of cattle, poultry, etc., and 
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an importation of food in order to increase the home livestock 
seem necessary. Frequent clashes between the demands of 
industry for raw materials, often destined for armament pur- 
poses, and those of the agricultural departments, have been 
the consequence, and are partly responsible for the recent 
arrangement by which General Goering was made arbitrator 
with dictatorial powers in settling such conflicts. That certain 
industrial activities in the textile and similar lines with a more 
private field of activity have to suffer under that scheme of a 
complete rationalisation of imports, and that exports under a 
price subsidy system demand heavy taxes, are evidently 
unavoidable consequences ; such taxes were, however, found 
in 1935 and seem not to have affected a steadily increasing 
income of the Treasury. It was able to register a revenue more 
than a milliard above last year’s, and was with 9,319 millions 
from 200 to 300 millions above the highest figures of the 
seemingly successful pre-crisis years. At the same time Ger- 
many can register a decrease of her foreign debts from 26-8 
milliards (as in 1930) to 13 milliards in 1936, partly, of course, 
in consequence of the devaluation in her most important 
creditor countries. 

Thus the picture of German economic life presents itself at 
a superficial glance in a rather favourable light. But some 
facts and data cannot be neglected in appreciating that situa- 
tion. A search of the Frankfurter Zeitung comparing 1935 
with 1932, and corroborated by the German Institute for 
Trade Research comprising the period from 1928 to 1934, 
shows a steady and remarkable decrease of consumption goods 
in favour of production goods, and a backward trend in the 
amount of wages and salaries as compared with the increasing 
work and output. In the said four years the taxes paid have 
risen by 58 per cent., the amount of wages and salaries by only 
21 per cent. The industrial output increased by 64 per cent., 
but for production goods by 113 per cent., for consumption 
goods only by 14 per cent. For the last two years, 1934 and 
1935, that comparison is even more striking, as the output of 
production goods increased by 26 per cent., that of consump- 
tion goods fell by 2 per cent. Taking into consideration that 
from 1932 to 1935 the prices of export have fallen for finished 
goods by not less than 35 per cent., and that in the meantime 
more than four million unemployed, some 30 per cent. of the 
industrial hands, have gone back to work again, these data 
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seem to prove that Germany’s “economic miracle ” is the 
result of a continued shattering of her industrial balance in 
favour of investment-goods industries. In practice that means 
not only a slow but unavoidable transformation of movable 
into immobilised capital, but also a decrease in income for the 
large majority and finally the totality of the population. It 
means—if the correct fundamental idea of the Initialzuendung 
for the creation of work has, after three years, not yielded 
sufficient sparks to make the economic machinery self-sus- 
taining—a continual forcing of investment-capital still avail- 
able into State activity, a State capitalism hardly compatible 
with the safeguarding of private capital as proclaimed by the 
leaders. That this danger, with all its consequences, exists is 
shown by official research data, giving for 1928 a part about 
equal of public bodies and industry in the total investments, 
with 193 per cent. for the first, 19-1 for the second claimant, 
and for 1934 already a complete turning of the tables : public 
bodies got 35:7 per cent., industry only 11-5 per cent. of the 
investments, notwithstanding the necessary increase of the 
latter’s activities with the decreasing unemployment. 
Without diminishing Germany’s astonishing “ economic 
miracle’? and the extreme cleverness and ability of her 
financial and economic leadership, there is but one possible 
conclusion. In a country where there are no politics and but 
one policy with the clause Ne varietur, it is perfectly possible 
to speed up and keep going the economic activity for a con- 
siderable time, in submitting every enterprise to the primary 
task of the common weal—here the creating of work. But it 
is not possible to do it without draining sources of welfare, 
future wealth and initiative, and without diverting private 
capital and even the trickling stream of income into some sort 
of State-owned or State-organised economic machinery. It 
remains to be seen whether that and a necessarily decisive 
bureaucracy will in the long run, and with an ever-diminishing 
possibility of creating or liquidating capital for such purposes, 
prove capable of supplanting the strongly individualistic and 
personal economic creator of the Germany of yore, even if the 
interference of party doctrinaires and enthusiasts, which 
seems to have created much trouble to the responsible 
authorities such as Dr. Schacht, will make way by and by for 
a more conservative conception of the heavy burden Hitler has 


laid in plain confidence upon his economic dictator. 
Epcar STERN-RuBARTH. 


THE LITTLE ENTENTE BETWEEN THE 
TWO "FASCISMS. 


HE Little Entente, the alliance between Czecho- 

slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Roumania planned by 

Masaryk while the world war was still in progress, is 
based on the common interest of the three countries in the 
maintenance of peace and of the status quo in central and 
south-eastern Europe; negatively expressed, its purpose is 
the common defence against those Powers which are out to 
produce changes in this part of the Continent by resort to 
violence and breach of treaties. The forces threatening the 
status quo are in part Fascist and imperialistic, notably so the 
dictators of Berlin and Rome, and in part of a more senti- 
mental character, such as the movement for the restoration of 
the Habsburgs, centred in Vienna, and the revisionism of 
Budapest, which aims at the recovery for the great Magyar 
landowners of the estates split up under the Czechoslovak and 
Roumanian land reforms. Defence against these two perma- 
nent sources of danger to their existence is the common interest 
of the States of the Little Entente. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that there is such 
divergence of interest between Berlin and Rome on the one 
side and Vienna and Budapest on the other as to make it 
possible for the Little Entente to prevent any serious threat 
to peace merely by playing off the Fascists and the Revision- 
ists against one another. From time to time, it is true, it has 
been evident that Berlin’s opposition to the restoration of the 
Habsburgs can be availed of as a stabilising element, and 
similarly the very strong Habsburg movement in Austria can 
be brought into play against the Anschluss idea, the idea of 
union with Germany. And the Hungarian “ gentry” repre- 
sented by the present Gémbés Government, mainly Protest- 
ant and mostly large farmers, tending to agrarian Fascism and 
to hostility to the big financiers, have little liking for the pro- 
Habsburg Catholic nobles, mainly industrialist, of the party led 
by Count Bethlen. Add to this the almost irreconcilable conflict 
of interest between Berlin and Rome in regard to the indepen- 
dence of Austria, and it might be inferred that the various Fas- 
cist, restorationist, and revisionist movements are so difficult 
to reduce to a common denominator that their differences pro- 
vide the best security for the three States of the Little Entente. 
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Unfortunately this inference takes too little account of 
the special forms of Fascist activity and of the efforts made 
by the Fascist States to join hands regardless of differences 
in the field of foreign policy. Moreover, the Habsburg move- 
ment in Austria and the revisionism of Hungary must not be 
regarded as entirely different in character from the Fascism 
now at the helm in Rome and Berlin. The truth is that the 
movements in Germany, Italy, Austria, and Hungary are 
simply varying manifestations of Fascism, which is availing 
itself of various points of view and working by varied methods 
in its attack on the democratic countries of central Europe. 
On the question of the partition and destruction of the central 
European democracies associated together in the Little 
Entente these movements are united, and the main difference 
between them, arising out of their varied imperialist interests, 
is the point at which to make a beginning in the desired com- 
plete subjection of the whole Danube basin to Fascist rule. 

These various methods of Fascist attack have produced 
various methods of defence in the States of the Little Entente. 
At times there have been attempts to lean on one Fascism in 
the belief that this is the best way by which the others can be 
resisted. But in reality it is impossible to combat one Fascism 
with the aid of another, and the development of the Little 
Entente has shown again and again that this simple truth is 
realised in Prague, Belgrade, and Bucarest at every critical 
moment, although every attempt has been made from the 
other side to conceal it. This was shown plainly in the course 
of the efforts made about a year ago to drive a wedge between 
the Little Entente States. The clear and consistent policy 
pursued by Dr. Benes at Prague and by Mr. Titulescu at 
Bucarest defeated every attempt to direct this thrust against 
Czechoslovakia or Roumania. But Yugoslavia’s special situa- 
tion after the assassination of King Alexander laid Belgrade 
open to a Fascist attack. It must be admitted that extra- 
ordinary skill was shown in the effort made to detach Yugo- 
slavia from the Little Entente. Berlin sought to produce by 
economic and political methods the conviction that Italy 
was Yugoslavia’s real enemy and her only one, and that the 
Italian peril could only be averted in Belgrade by the closest 
possible association with Germany. 

The efforts of Hitlerist Fascism to detach Yugoslavia from 
the Little Entente and to make her, by means of intensive 
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propaganda, into an important ally by the Adriatic and a 
valuable shelter in carrying out the Anschluss, the conquest of 
Austria, date back to the first months of the Hitler régime ; 
as early as that time the propaganda journeys undertaken 
by General Goring and other National Socialist functionaries 
were plainly devoted to the encirclement of Austria on the 
south and the acquisition by this means of a counterweight 
against Prague, which has at all times put up the most vigor- 
ous opposition to the Anschluss idea. 

Last year, after a short interval of relative inactivity, the 
moment seemed to Berlin to have come for an extension of its 
past propagandist successes in Yugoslavia and for bringing 
that country completely to heel by reducing it to economic 
dependence on Germany. The starting point of this move 
was the serious loss of Italian trade suffered by Yugoslavia 
in consequence of the country’s participation in sanctions 
against Italy. Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, and France 
jointly bore a share of this loss, but no more than 25 per cent. 
in all, while Berlin declared its readiness at once to take up 
60 per cent. of the Yugoslav export goods hitherto supplied 
to Italy. Berlin was already enjoying what amounted to a 
forced loan from Yugoslavia, since that country had claims 
outstanding to the amount of 450,000,000 dinars in respect of 
supplies made to Germany for which payment had not been 
received. Berlin thus killed two birds with one stone. It was 
scarcely able to get credits for raw materials and foodstuffs 
anywhere in the world, but now it vastly increased its forced 
loan from Yugoslavia. And at the same time it was able to 
come forward in the guise of a friend in need and acquire fresh 
popularity, since the Germans were declaring their readiness 
to make further purchases of foodstuffs and ores in Yugo- 
slavia to the value of 450,000,000 to 500,000,000 dinars, 
while France, Yugoslavia’s ally, had only agreed, after lengthy 
negotiations, to increase her quota for Yugoslav imports by 
20,000,000 dinars. Under the complicated system of settle- 
ment in the clearing arrangement with Germany the Yugoslav 
farmers and mineowners generally failed to realise that this 
transaction meant a fresh squandering of Yugoslav national 
wealth, to the amount of almost half a million dinars, in 
return for vague hopes that it might later be possible to obtain 
some sort of German industrial product or factory equipment 
hitherto bought from Yugoslavia’s allies. 
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The aspect of the transaction that appealed to Yugoslav 
opinion was that it brought liberation from the unpopular 
[talian market and provided an immediate substitute in 
Germany. It was felt to be only right and proper that the 
Munich agreement between the Third Realm and Yugoslavia 
placed German industry in a position of privilege in the Yugo- 
slav market, since it was neither the Czechs nor the British 
and French who had taken from the Yugoslav farmers their 
almost unsaleable pigs, but the Germans. In any case, German 
goods must now be preferred to all others, regardless of price 
and quality, because every increase in imports from Germany 
automatically reduced the frozen Yugoslav assets in that 
country. 

From the economic to the political was no more than a few 
steps, since this approach to Germany provided the best 
means of keeping at a distance the unwelcome Italian neigh- 
bour. Perhaps insufficient consideration was given in Yugo- 
slavia to the circumstance that these sympathies for German 
Fascism as a counterweight to Italy incidentally raised a 
large number of other central European questions. A restora- 
tion of the Habsburgs would be extraordinarily dangerous for 
Yugoslavia in view of the feeling among the Croats ; and in 
some quarters in Belgrade it was hoped that this peril could 
most quickly be averted by Austro-German union. There 
were others who welcomed the idea of the Anschluss as pro- 
viding the best counterweight against Italy. This view was 
widespread in Yugoslavia at one time, but is not so now: 
it is entirely in conflict with Yugoslavia’s real interests. 
Yugoslavia has never had Germany for a neighbour, and, 
above all, never Hitlerist Germany. A Swastika Germany 
reaching from the North Sea to the southern frontier of 
present-day Austria, a vast Colossus dividing the Continent 
into two parts, would not be likely to stop short seventy miles 
from the Mediterranean. A German thrust against the Yugo- 
slav port of Susak would then find Yugoslavia helpless, for 
Czechoslovakia, her best and truest ally, would be im- 
mobilised as a central European Power by the extension of 
Germany to the Yugoslav frontier, while of the other neigh- 
bours of Yugoslavia neither Roumania (after the destruction 
of the Little Entente by Yugoslavia’s own action), nor, need- 
less to say, Yugoslavia’s arch-enemy Hungary, would stir in 
her defence against entire subjugation by Fascist Germany. 
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A glance at the map is sufficient to show the importance of 
Yugoslavia as a source of food and raw material supply to a 
Germany preparing for war, and this is equally plain from the 
commercial policy pursued by Berlin in regard to Yugoslavia. 
The temporary and superficial alleviation of Yugoslavia’s 
economic situation amounts in reality to a stripping of the 
country’s agricultural produce and raw materials without 
equivalent payment ; and in the long run it would be paid 
for by the isolation of the country from its allies and its 
subsequent colonisation by Germany. Such a development 
would be bound soon to bring a fearful penalty for the mistake 
made in supposing that the situation of the country could be 
improved by turning for help to German Fascism. 

Since the Belgrade Conference of the Little Entente in the 
middle of May 1936 the Yugoslavs have been convinced of the 
terrible consequences involved—a dissolution of the Little 
Entente and unconditional dependence on the Fascism of 
Berlin. It is significant that the opposition to Yugoslav 
dependence on German Fascism was expressed not only by 
Czechoslovakia, as the ally most closely affected, but with 
equal vigour by Roumania. The communiqué issued after the 
Belgrade conversations gave expression to the indestructible 
unity of the three States of the Little Entente in face of each 
of the neighbouring Great Powers ; and it was followed by 
a statement from Mr. Titulescu, the Roumanian Foreign 
Minister, in these emphatic terms : 


The Belgrade discussions are a well-earned punishment for 
those who fish in troubled waters. Nobody has attempted to divide 
us, but there was of talk it. Every attempt, however, of this 
nature is condemned to failure, for the thing that unites us is 
a vital common interest—the necessity of preserving the frontiers 
of our countries. 


And Mr. Stoyadinovitch, the Yugoslav Premier, declared at 
the time in an interview for a Roumanian government organ : 


There are no differences of view between Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia. . . . It is absurd to suspect the present Yugoslav 
Government of pursuing a pro-German policy. Nothing will 
induce Yugoslavia to deviate from the path she is following. 
Nothing will separate her from her allies, with whom she remains 
bound for defence. Those who have hoped for success in an 
intriguing manceuvre have made a mistake. 
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The Belgrade Conference has thus made an end of the efforts 
of Fascist Berlin to drive a wedge into the Little Entente and 
to detach Yugoslavia from that grouping. 

The statement had been spread by the “ fishers in troubled 
waters ” that Prague was not an entirely dependable ally for 
Belgrade because Czechoslovakia would assent to a Habsburg 
restoration, although, in view of Croat feelings, restoration 
would endanger the existence of Yugoslavia. Dr. Krofta, the 
Czech Foreign Minister, disposed of this suggestion in the 
course of a speech in Parliament on May 28th. He said: 


The Little Entente intends to work in unison with the western 
Great Powers for the preservation of the independence of Austria. 
It is determined to oppose revisionism with the same resolution 
as it will the restoration of a dynasty whose presence in central 
Europe would produce grave conflicts in the Danube basin. The 
policy of the Little Entente is entirely unanimous, whether with 
reference to relations with Austria, France, Italy, Germany, 
Poland, or the Soviet Union. 


On the other hand, during the Anglo-Italian conflict there 
were those in Czechoslovakia who advocated a pro-Italian 
policy, and who clearly looked forward to an official decision 
to go over to the side of Italian Fascism in the interest of the 
preservation of Austrian and Czechoslovak independence, and 
thus to take up a position against Great Britain and the 
League of Nations. Under the clear and consistent policy of 
President Benes and Dr. Krofta these ideas, directly opposed 
to every principle of Czechoslovak foreign policy, have no 
chance whatever of success, for Czechoslovakia is indissolubly 
attached to the principle of collective pacts under the League 
of Nations. Every attempt from those quarters which are 
inclined to flirt with Fascism will come to grief in Czecho- 
slovakia at least as quickly as in Roumania and Yugoslavia, 
because those who control the foreign policy of Prague are 
very well aware that the mission of the Republic of Masaryk 
and Benes is to maintain democratic principles in central 
Europe. Any departure from these principles of the founders 
of the young State in the form of association with Italian or 
German Fascism would imperil the basis of the existence of 
the Republic, and so of the Little Entente. The restoration 
of the Habsburgs might in the first place be more dangerous 
for Belgrade than for Prague, but it would soon justify 
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Dr. Benes’ phrase of years ago: “ Les Habsbourgs sont la 
guerre.” : 

It is necessary also to consider the Hungarian repercussions 
to any association of Prague with Italian Fascism (which 
would involve the absurd idea of an anti-British policy). 
The Rome Pacts between Italy, Austria and Hungary have 
produced a very close political and economic association 
between those three States, and although Mussolini has not 
officially and expressly seconded Budapest’s revisionist 
aspirations (which are concerned mainly with Slovakia and 
western Roumania, but also with the Croat territories of 
Yugoslavia), one may search in vain in his speeches for any 
plain rejection of them. Any unconditional approach of the 
Little Entente, and particularly of Prague, to Italian Fascism 
would hamper if not wreck Czechoslovakia’s vitally important 
defensive against Hungarian revisionist plans. Moreover, 
such a policy would be incompatible with friendship with 
Roumania and with loyalty to the League. Czechoslovakia’s 
defensive attitude, imposed on her by her geographical 
situation, against all imperialist aspirations of German 
Fascism can never produce dependence on Roman Fascism, 
because the latter, with its Hungarian ally, represents just 
as great a menace to Czechoslovak democracy as German 
Fascism. Dr. Krofta gave clear expression to this view in the 
speech of May 28th already mentioned. He said : 


We feel secure because we are conscious of our strength. Sup- 
ported by our allies, militarily prepared, and economically con- 
solidated, we need have no fears for our future. At the same time, 
there must be no remission of our efforts to increase our own 


moral and material strength and to consolidate all the guarantees 
of our external security. 


On. the other hand Yugoslavia’s opposition, due alike to her 
geographical situation and to her history, to any advance of 
Italian Fascism in the Balkans, cannot be assisted in the long 
run by submission to the economic and political protectorate 
of Hitlerist Fascism. Finally, Roumania, who has to defend 
herself not only against Hungarian revisionism but against 
the threat to her democratic system from certain Fascist 
currents within her own borders, will always make common 
front with her allies against Fascist influences, whether set 
in motion from Rome or from Berlin. Mr. Titulescu’s almost 
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dramatic exclamation at the London Conference may be 
recalled in this connection. With plain reference to Italy’s 
breach of the peace in East Africa and to Germany’s treaty 
breach in the occupation of the Rhineland, he repeatedly 
declared: ‘The peace of Europe is indivisible! ” 

Unlike the Western Powers and Soviet Russia, the countries 
united in the Little Entente are of only secondary importance 
as States, but their value in the maintenance of European 
peace is not to be underestimated. In spite of temptations 
offered by the two Fascisms, the Little Entente remains the 
principal defender of European peace in this particularly 
disturbed part of the Continent. Between the two Fascisms 
the Little Entente States are pursuing undeviatingly their 
democratic policy of peace. For any one of them to depart 
from it in order to become dependent on either of the two 
Fascist neighbours would be to jeopardise the existence of 
each one of the three member States of the Little Entente, 
and therewith the indivisible peace of Europe itself. With 
every effort to preserve tolerable political and economic 
relations with Italy and Germany, and to do all that is poss- 
ible to avoid friction with these great neighbour States, the 
Little Entente will steadily adhere to its policy of loyalty to 
the League idea, maintenance of the collective pacts, and 
preservation of democracy, rejecting alike the schemes for 
Anschluss, for Habsburg restoration, and for territorial treaty 
revision. In spite of the increase in the strength of the two 
Fascisms, the Little Entente will remain, with its architect 
President Benes, alike in broad principles and in day-to-day 
practical politics, the indispensable guardian in central and 
south-eastern Europe of western ideas. 

GERHARD SCHACHER. 


Prague. 
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IN THE HAUNT OF THE SPOONBILL. 


E were camped on the windward side of the island, 

where the waters of the open lake came lapping to 

within a few feet of our tents. Island we called it out 
of politeness to our host, its owner, for it was really little more 
than a glorified sand-bank with a fringe of tamarisk scrub 
growing along its crest. Beyond it, on the far side from our 
encampment, lay a vast sea of reeds, rippling in tawny waves 
to the very foothills of the mountains. 

As a camping ground the island was not without its draw- 
backs ; there was no fresh water to be had, and water drawn 
from the lake—even some distance from shore—was always 
tepid and unpleasant to drink: at night our sleep was dis- 
turbed by legions of musical frogs which, from dusk to dawn, 
raised their shrill voices in continual chorus, while most 
unpleasant of all, though at first sight it may seem the least of 
the evils, was the wind. Day after day it blew across the lake, 
thumping with furious hand upon the tents, humming a 
mournful dirge among the guy-ropes and—despite all our 
efforts to prevent it—whipping beneath the tent-flaps a con- 
tinual shower of sand, sand so fine that it quickly found 
its way into everything, clothes, beds, food and ourselves 
included. 

Yet we really had much for which to be grateful to the 
wind, as we quickly discovered when one evening, following a 
violent thunderstorm which nearly carried away our largest 
tent and which completely demolished the cook’s little sanc- 
tum while that stout gentleman was within, engaged with the 
mysteries of his art, the wind suddenly dropped altogether. 
As soon as the sun dipped out of sight behind the mountains, 
the insect legions bestirred themselves for the invasion of our 
camp, and within a few minutes had swept all before them, 
and the garrison—ourselves—had fled supperless to the refuge 
of its mosquito nets. With the dawn the wind rose again, to 
continue with varying force throughout the whole of the rest 
of our stay on the island and when, nightly, the mosquitoes 
left their swamps and tried hopefully to come at us across the 
island, the strength of the wind, blowing directly from us to 
them, proved always too much for their wing power, and we 
were left in peace, rejoicing. 

However, once we had begun seriously to explore the lake 
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and the neighbouring swamps, it would have needed some- 
thing more than insects, however virulent, and a lack of 
drinking water, to drive us away, for to anyone interested in 
wild life the island and its surroundings proved a veritable 
paradise. Within fifty yards of our camp a pair of spur-winged 
plover had a nest on a stretch of bare sand, and in a tamarisk 
bush just outside my tent was a black-headed warbler’s 
nursery containing half-fledged young. At first the parent 
birds were highly indignant at our invasion of their privacy, 
cursing us with vigour whenever our ways met, but before the 
end of our stay they had become so used to our presence that 
they would come right into our tents in order to forage for tit- 
bits beneath the tables. On one occasion, while paying me an 
early morning visit, the cock bird discovered and bore off in 
triumph the chrysalis of a “‘ painted lady” butterfly which had 
pupated in a chink of the canvas within a few feet of my head. 

The reed-beds growing along the landward side of the 
island were the haunt of countless warblers and bearded tits, 
while on the open stretches of water that lay between, grebes, 
purple galinules and many species of duck and herons were 
always to be found ; and when, for some reason or other, we 
were compelled to remain in camp all day, there was plenty to _ 
interest us in watching the pratincoles, terns, cormorants and 
white egrets whose lawful occasions took them to and fro all 
day long over the camp. 

For some reason the open lake was generally shunned by 
the majority of birds except an occasional gull and the pair of 
pied kingfishers which haunted the shore, but regularly each 
morning we were treated to the spectacle of five pelicans 
_ forging their lusty way in line close to the shore. Every now 
and then one or other of them, with a lightning sweep of its 
bill, would scoop up from the shallows some luckless fish which 
was pinched and shaken into merciful unconsciousness before 
being thrown into the air and gulped down head foremost : 
after which process the successful fisherman would take a few 
sips of water to speed the morsel on its way and then hasten to 
form line again ; and later, gorged to repletion, the five old 
gentlemen would repair to a neighbouring sandspit, where, 
having put their plumage in array, they would stand with 
heads sunk between shoulders and great flaccid bills a-droop 
until digestion should have played its part and they felt light 
enough to undertake the homeward flight across the lake. 
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Our nearest neighbour, a fisherman who lived on an islet 
among the reeds and in whose flat-bottomed punt we made 
daily excursions into the surrounding swamps, assured us that 
the pelicans nested on the other side of the lake, but unfortu- 
nately it was so far off that we were not able to verify the 
truth of this statement. He did promise, however, that given 
a suitable day he would take us to a spoonbill colony which 
was also situated on the lake, but since in order to reach the 
colony it was necessary to cross an arm of the open lake, which 
on windy days would have proved too rough for his frail punt 
—the only boat available—we had to wait with what patience 
we could muster for the wind to go down. 

But day after day went by and still the wind blew with 
unabated force, and each morning in reply to our anxious 
questions the boatman sadly shook his head and pointed to 
the troubled surface of the lake. So we had to be content with 
drifting about among the more sheltered reed-beds, where, in 
truth, we had plenty to interest us in the ducks and galinules, 
the herons and the great marsh-harriers, which beat backwards 
and forwards above the reeds, ever on the watch for some 
unwary moorhen chick or duckling. Twice we prolonged our 
stay in the hope that the wind would moderate, and at last our 
patience was rewarded, for early one morning, on almost the 
last day we could afford to spend on the island, we were 
roused from our beds by the unusually cheerful voice of the 
boatman, informing us that the wind had dropped and that 
the sky gave promise of a calm day. Half an hour later we 
were ready to embark in the punt which, in celebration of the 
occasion, had been freshly equipped with a carpet of green 
rushes ; no seats being provided, we had always to sit on the 
floor-boards of the boat, and generally, after a few minutes 
afloat, in about two inches of bilge water as well. 

An hour’s steady travelling through the reeds brought us at 
length to the arm of the lake on the far side of which lay the 
spoonbill colony. The open stretch looked considerably wider 
than we had been led to expect, and in fact it proved to be 
nearly a third of a mile broad, but from a distance at any rate 
it seemed calm enough, so with hopes running high we pushed 
out on to the open water. Once, however, we were well away 
from the shelter of the high reed-beds we quickly discovered 
that the lake was by no means as calm as had at first appeared, 
and every moment the breeze seemed to be freshening. Sharp 
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little waves came slapping along the sides of the punt, which, 
carrying one more than her usual complement of passengers, 
was trimmed perilously low in the water, and before we had 
been long afloat my companion and I were soaked to the skin 
by the spray which broke in showers over the bows. 

It required all the skill of our boatman, balancing bare- 
footed in the stern, to keep the punt head-on to the waves, 
while to add to his difficulties the water soon became so deep 
that even with his fourteen-foot pole he was frequently unable 
to touch bottom, and what with the rocking of the boat and 
the strength of the wind, we expected him every moment to 
lose his balance and precipitate us all into the water. The 
wiry little Kurd, however, proved completely equal to the 
occasion, and though our hearts were frequently in our mouths 
as some particularly large wavelet broke over the bows and 
the punt swung half round with the wind, yet he always 
managed to regain control in time, and so yard by yard we 
fought our way across until at last we came into calm water 
on the farther side under the lee of a spit of reeds. 

Before us stretched a long narrow inlet, entirely covered 
with a growth of water-lily leaves and clumps of flowering 
rush. Among the lilies a colony of white-winged black terns 
were busy nest-building and at our approach the whole flock 
came wheeling about us, screaming and scolding and making 
determined stoops at our heads. Our attention, however, was 
soon distracted from our attendant terns, by the sight of a 
flock of white birds which were feeding in the distance at the 
edge of the reeds. At first we took them to be spoonbills and 
were busy trying to reckon up their numbers, when the whole 


- flock took wing, revealing themselves, to our disappointment, 


to be Squacco herons. However, as if to encourage us on our 
way, at that very moment a spoonbill did fly past close over- 
head, disappearing beyond the reeds in the direction in which 
we were travelling. 

For some distance we cruised along the edge of the reed- 
beds, searching for an open waterway which the boatman had 
used on previous occasions. When at last we found it, it 
proved to have become completely overgrown with yellow and 
white water-lilies, while on either side the tall reeds rose up as 
straight and apparently as impenetrable as the walls of a 
house. Yet, when presently the channel ceased any longer to 
lead in the right direction, our pilot struck boldly off from it 
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into the reeds where his narrow, sharp-stemmed boat proved 
admirably adapted for cleaving an easy way through the 
tangle. 

Gremched as we were in the bottom of the boat, my com- 
panion and I were unable to see a yard in any direction 
through the reed-stems, and moreover we were kept so busy 
protecting our faces from being cut by the sharp-edged leaves 
that we were forced to rely entirely on the boatman, who was 
standing up and so had a clearer view through the tops of the 
reeds, to tell us when we were approaching the spoonbill 
colony. Presently he informed us that he thought it was not 
far off, and then a few minutes later the boat slid quietly to a 
stop, and the little Kurd began whispering and pointing 
eagerly ahead. Kneeling forward in the bows | was cautiously 
parting the screen of reeds in front of me when suddenly there 
sprang before my gaze one of the most beautiful sights birdland 
can possibly have to offer anyone. Not five yards from me, 
standing by their nests in an opening among the reeds, were 
two magnificent spoonbills. The nearer bird was asleep, with 
one leg drawn up beneath it and wings hanging half open, 
while the other, leaning gracefully forward, was tugging 
fussily at something in the structure of its nest. In the sun- 
light, against the background of green reeds, the birds’ 
plumage shone dazzling white and I was near enough to see 
not only the blood-red colouring of their eyes, but even the 
curious and intricate pattern in grey, black and orange which 
decorated their bills. 

For perhaps half a minute I watched this charming scene 
undetected, and then the more wide-awake of the two spoon- 
bills looked up and saw me or the boatman behind, and with 
a harsh croak of alarm took wing and, followed by the other, 
sailed away over the reeds to swing round above us in ever- 
widening spirals. As soon as the old birds had gone we 
emerged from our ambush and gently edged the punt along- 
side the great mat of floating vegetation upon which the nests 
were built. They were placed edge to edge, each one being 
about five feet in circumference and built chiefly of sticks and 
dried rushes, while the great shallow cup was lined with the 
flower heads of reeds and sedges. One nest contained three 
eggs, while the second held three young birds of various ages, 
the youngest apparently only just hatched. They were odd- 
looking little creatures these nestlings, clad entirely in white 
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down, that on their heads being so long that it stood up like a 
halo about them, while the size of their fleshy yellow feet and 
bills was out of all proportion to the rest of their bodies. 

While we were preparing to photograph them they raised 
their spindly necks on high and gaped for food, but finding 
none forthcoming presently collapsed into the bottom of the 
nest and there lay gasping, quite overcome by the heat. 
Anxious to protect them from sunstroke while we photo- 
graphed the other nest, I covered them with my hat, and in 
its shade they went off happily to sleep. At all the bird 
colonies we visited on the lake we noticed the same thing, that 
where the nestlings were exposed to the direct rays of the sun 
one or other of the parents stayed constantly by the nest to 
shield its offspring with its own wings and body. All this 
while the four old spoonbills—for the two we had disturbed 
from their nests had been quickly joined by their mates— 
were circling round overhead uttering anxious croaks, and 
fearing to keep them away from their nests any longer— 
especially as we could hear a party of hooded crows somewhere 
in the vicinity—we backed the punt off into the shelter of the 
reeds and very soon had the satisfaction of seeing two of the 
spoonbills drop down again to their nests. 

We now decided to make a search for the main colony, of 
which these two nests were an offshoot, and which the boat- 
man knew to be situated somewhere close by, though he had 
never visited it himself. Accordingly we set off in search of it, 
in what we took to be the right direction, but every yard we 
progressed the reeds became taller and the undergrowth of 
sedge more dense until at last we found ourselves moving in 
semi-darkness, with the tops of the reeds forming a green 
canopy eight feet or more above our heads. Unaided the boat- 
man could scarcely move us, and even when we lent a hand, 
and by grasping the reeds on either side helped to pull the 
boat forward, we progressed only in a series of jerks and were 
constantly running the prow into a tangle of stems, from 
which it took us some time and a great deal of labour to 
extricate ourselves. 

Finally, almost worn out with our efforts, we were just 
contemplating giving up the search when a spoonbill was seen 
to rise from somewhere close in front of the boat, and forcing 
our way in that direction, we suddenly came out into a small 
clearing, surrounded by particularly tall and dense reeds, at 
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the farther end of which, huddled together where the over- 
hanging reeds cast the deepest shadow, were some thirty 
young spoonbills. The raft of sticks and sodden reeds upon 
which they were assembled and which had once held their 
nests—though these had now been trampled quite out of 
existence—was in a great state of putrefaction, yet the young 
birds had somehow managed to keep themselves clean 
enough; with most of them white feathers had taken the 
place of the nestling down, while the largest, which was about 
the size of a pheasant, was already assuming the black-tipped 
primaries that distinguish the immature spoonbill from the 
adult. 

They none of them seemed particularly disturbed by our 
presence, continuing to preen their feathers and to snap 
languidly at the flies which hovered in clouds about them, and 
when they had no other occupation, staring at us with a look 
of faint astonishment in their kitten-blue eyes. However they 
objected most strongly to being handled, squeaking plain- 
tively and struggling to escape, and when, in order to try and 
photograph him, we took the eldest into the boat and pushed 
out with him into the sunshine, he promptly jumped over- 
board and without the slightest hesitation swam back to his 
companions. 

Had there been time to spare we should have liked to hide 
up in the reeds in order to see whether, when the old birds 
returned with food, they made any attempt at distinguishing 
their own offspring or merely handed over their load to the 
first nestling they encountered; but the boatman was 
anxious about the return crossing of the lake, which in point 
of fact proved a highly perilous undertaking, since the wind 
had risen still further—so regretfully we took leave of the 
little spoonbills and made for the open water. 


W. H. Payvn. 


JAPAN’S NEW OUTPOSTS. 


LD patterns of thought persist. We are accustomed 

to think of Japan as a small group of islands in 

the northwestern Pacific. It is hard to realise that the 
Japan of to-day extends in one unbroken sweep from the 
snows of Siberia to the equator. One can hardly appreciate 
the extent of this empire (or these two empires in “ indi- 
visible relationship,” to quote the very apt expression of the 
Emperor of Manchukuo) without travelling the length of it. 
In the latitude of Alaska’s Aleutians stand on the Manchu- 
Siberian border among heavy-booted, horse-odorous Mongols 
and bearded Russian lumberjacks, and look down a well 
where the July heat has not yet dissolved the ice of last 
winter when the temperature was forty degrees below zero. 
Then move southward, ever southward, through White 
Russian Harbin, through construction-crazy MHsinking, 
through Manchu and Chinese Mukden, through Korea, land 
of galvanised hermits, then through the feverishly over- 
flowing ant hills of Japan proper, on south through the 
brawny Bonins, through Formosa where Chinese have 
forgotten China but savages have not quite forgotten 
head-hunting, through the Marianas where half-Spanish 
Chamorros go to early mass, wear mantillas, and play guitars, 
through Polynesian-Melanesian Yap of the crimson loin 
cloth and grass skirt. Tie up at last to the equator and 
watch canoes of bronze gods coming across the blue blaze of 
the lagoon in search of a bit of ice from the ship’s refrigerator 
with which to temper the heat of eternal summer. And 
try to realise that you have been in Japanese domains all the 
time! 

Not the least of the stakes Japan has driven to hold her 
claim on the Orient of the future are the more than fifteen 
hundred islands that peg the ocean at close intervals all the 
way from Japan proper to the equator. Most important of 
these are the fourteen hundred South Sea islands which 
Japan retains under mandate from the League of Nations. 
These islands appear on the map as Micronesia, comprising 
the Mariana, Caroline and Marshall groups. The Marshalls 
were annexed in 1885 by Germany, who went on to acquire 
the Marianas and Carolines in 1899 by purchase from Spain. 
Germany was relieved of all of them by Japan during the 
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first days of the World War. Secret understandings with 
other Allied powers confirmed Japan’s claim to the islands. 
Hence she was taken aback when Peace Conference idealism 
substituted the locution “ mandate ”’ for “ annexation” and 
placed ultimate control of the islands in the hands of a body 
not yet in existence, to be known as the League of Nations. 

Japan accepted this phrasing as a mere pleasantry in no 
wise affecting her complete proprietorship over the islands. 
This was demonstrated clearly enough when Japan resigned 
from the League of Nations. She then made it unmistakably 
plain that if the League should attempt to withdraw the 
mandate from her on the ground that she was no longer a 
member she would maintain her position in the islands by 
force. The League took the hint and refrained from any 
discussion of the possibility of withdrawal—but took equally 
good care not to commit itself to the view that the mandate- 
giving power could not also be the mandate-withdrawing 
power if and when need be. ‘Thus the question has been 
left wide open ; fertile ground for later trouble. 

The map reveals good reason for the remarkable importance 
Japan attaches to these islands. They are her “ life-line 
to the south.” They are her “ first line of defence.” Not 
so much perhaps the defence of Japan as the defence of 
Asia. Taken together with the Bonins, the main islands of 
Japan, and the Kuriles, they form a breakwater across the 
entire front of the Asiatic continent against the advance of 
the West. They are a smoke screen over Asia. Behind 
it Japan hopes to work undisturbed on her great plan of 
Far Eastern co-ordination. 

Foreign observers who wish to enter the mandate have 
some difficulty in securing permission. Japanese officials 
use the argument that the islands offer few conveniences for 
travellers. It must be granted that the argument is sound. 
There are no hotels. Mrs. Price and I lived with Chamorro 
natives, Kanaka kings, and missionaries. Two or three 
foreigners each year pass through the islands, stopping at 
each as long as the ship stops, usually one day. “It isn’t 
done,” such a traveller told us when we proposed living for 
four months on the islands. But it so happened that all 
the world was reading at that moment the League of Nations 
Mandates Commission’s criticisms of Japan for barring 
foreign ships and foreign travellers from the islands. The 
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suggestion was made repeatedly by various members of the 
commission that Japan could remove suspicions regarding 
fortification of the islands by allowing foreigners free entry. 
Whether or not there was any relationship of cause and 
effect involved, the bars were at least temporarily let down 
and we passed through. 

Four months of scrutiny failed to reveal anything in the 
nature of a fortification. It does not appear to be Japan’s 
policy to fortify the islands. But no one can doubt for a 
moment that if war did break out Japan would promptly 
make use of the islands as naval bases. Many of these 
reef-barricaded atolls, notably the Palau lagoon and the 
Truk lagoon, are admirably suited to this purpose. The 
mandated islands are peppered over an area roughly one- 
third of the breadth of the Pacific and extending from the 
Tropic of Cancer to the equator. No enemy, unfamiliar 
with the hiding places of cruisers, submarines, and aircraft, 
could hope to get through this labyrinth. It is small 
wonder that Japan regards the islands as of first-rate 
strategic value. ‘* Too much emphasis can hardly be placed 
on the necessity of Japan maintaining them at whatever 
sacrifice,’ writes Commander Tadashi Kojima of the Imperial , 
Japanese Navy. “ Japan must combat at whatever cost 
and if necessary by force any foreign attempt to interfere 
unduly in the affairs of these islands.” 

While defying external interference, Japan is building up 
internal resistance. She is converting the natives to the 
worship of the Emperor. ‘“ Do you like Japanese rule?” 
I put the question to natives on islands far enough removed 
from government offices to be fairly sure of getting an 
unofficial reply. Not aman would say, “ Ilikeit.” Doubt- 
less that is human nature. Who will say that he wishes to 
be ruled by anyone else? ‘‘ Would you prefer to have the 
Germans back?” asked. “No. We prefer the Japanese.” 
“Why?” “Because they belong in the Orient. They 
understand us better. We are not afraid of them. They 
are more like us.” 

One said, “ The Germans told us, ‘ Do this or go to jail!’ 
The Japanese say, ‘ Are we asking anything unreasonable 
of you?’” An old chief who loved his toddy raised his 
coconut-shell cup to his lips and gave what he considered a 
conclusive argument: “The Germans used to fine us 
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twenty-five yen for getting drunk. The Japanese charge 
us only five yen.” “ Then if you don’t want the Germans, 
how about the Spaniards?” This question was usually 
met with a horrified silence. The brutalities of Spain in 
the South Seas will never be forgotten. “ How about the 
English or the Americans?” I would ask, assuming that they 
would give me the courtesy of a favourable reply. But the 
Anglo-Saxons they best remembered were whalers who had 
brought plagues, kidnapped their women, and raised hob 
generally. No, they would not care to be ruled by them. 

“Then how would you like to rule yourselves?” <A 
Ponape chief said, “ That would never do. When we ruled 
ourselves every chief was at war with every other. It is 
better to have some higher authority.” So it would seem 
that, making allowance for the dislike of human beings for 
any control over their actions, the rule of Japan is as satis- 
factory as any could be. Certainly it is beneficial. 
Whether the Kanaka wants to be benefited or not, he is being 
taught to work, to study, to eat proper foods, to go to the 
hospital when sick, to keep his house and village clean, and 
to know something of the world outside his own little island. 

Before the Japanese régime, mission schools were relied 
upon to teach the native. Only two government schools 
were built, one in Saipan and one in Truk; but the latter 
had not been opened when the Japanese navy arrived in 1914. 
The navy built six schools and navy officers turned teachers. 
In 1915 teachers from Japan took their place. By 1922 
the number of schools had become 17. To-day there are 25 
schools for natives. This year native school attendance has 
reached 98 per cent. in islands such as Yap where communica- 
tion is easy, but stands at a little more than 50 per cent. in 
Truk. It is not practicable to build a school on every one 
of the 245 small islands of Truk, and going to school by 
canoe over miles of stormy lagoon has its difficulties. The 
schools supply books, pencils, clothing, and sometimes food 
also, without charge. The cost of native education to the 
government is more than four times the total of the poll tax 
received from natives. 

“Why does Japan do this for the natives? ” the cynical 
visitor asks. He is sure there must be some ulterior motive. 
He is told quite frankly that there is. Japan believes 
thoroughly in education of natives—not only because of its 
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value to the natives, but because it will make the natives 
more valuable to their community and their government. 
A different theory is seen at work in some colonies where 
white overlords fear that common education of their wards 
may cause cleavage between them and their government. 
Japan has so much faith in her pedagogic and propagandist 
ability as to believe that education will cause the natives to 
cleave to the government. It will, she believes, make them 
better members of society, more useful industrially, more 
loyal to Japan. Knowledge of Japanese institutions and 
respect for the Emperor are taught in every school. This 
Japonising is defended as legitimate according to the terms 
of the mandate by which the territory is to be administered 
“as an integral portion of the Empire of Japan.” The 
Japanese language is taught in these schools. No instruc- 
tion is given in the native language. The result is not 
wholly satisfactory. After five years of school (in some 
islands it is only three years) the graduate cannot easily 
read a Japanese newspaper and finds a magazine or book 
quite impossible. Nor can he read in his native tongue. 
He is a man without a written language. He can speak 
Japanese imperfectly but soon forgets what he knows of it 
when he returns to the jungle. Japanese is hard to learn, 
the native language easy. Moreover, the Kanaka child 
can of course already speak the native language when he 
begins school, and he could readily be taught to read and 
write it. 

“The Kanaka should be taught in the Kanaka language,” 
is the first-day conclusion of the visitor. As he studies the 
question he may change his mind. In the first place, he 
discovers that there is no Kanaka language. Or, rather, 
there is a different language for the Kanakas of every island. 
Saipan cannot understand Yap; nor Yap, Palau; nor 
Palau, Truk ; nor Truk, Ponape; nor Ponape, Kusaie ; nor 
Kusaie, Jaluit. Put them all together and you have a 
confusion of tongues. But with fast ship service linking 
the islands and the movement of natives from one island to 
another it is necessary that they should all be able to speak 
one language. The only language common to the islands is 
Japanese. In the second place, even if the native learned 
to read his own language, there would be nothing to read 
(except the Bible, provided by the missionaries). No 
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commercial publishers could be persuaded to print news- 
papers, magazines, and books in a language read by only 
two or three thousand people. It would not pay. Hence a 
literature in an island language is impossible. The natives’ 
only hope to tap the literary knowledge of the world is to 
learn a language in which the world’s literature is published. 

Another consideration: The Palau language contains 
only 6,000 words, the Truk language 3,000, the Yap language 
only 1,000. The Japanese language includes well over 
300,000 terms. A few eating-and-sleeping words did well 
enough in the isolated tropical isle. But times have 
changed. Making shift with a small coconut vocabulary 
in this modern complex world into which the native has 
been introduced would be like paddling a canoe in a motor- 
boat race. New words make new horizons. The mind is 
expanded as it finds new ways of expression. But teachers 
admit that the native is not getting enough Japanese at 
present to give him much in the way of new horizons. The 
answer would seem to be not to quit teaching Japanese but 
to teach more of it. A five-year primary course is not 
enough. Until higher schools are established the natives 
will be without a written language. 

On the whole, education seems to be intelligently adapted 
to the native’s own surroundings and needs. He studies an 
arithmetic of coconuts and pigs, a geography that concerns 
chiefly his own islands, although it never slights Japan, the 
natural science of his jungle and lagoon, ethics stressing the 
importance of keeping promises and the virtue of hard work. 
Nor is it all book-learning. The boys learn agriculture in 
the school farm and the girls learn how to cook, sew, care 
for babies, and nurse the sick. Schoolchildren receive free 
treatment in the hospital. Their elders pay a penny for a 
treatment that would cost a crown in London. Natives 
are showered with bonuses for every pig born, every tree 
planted, every copra shed erected. They are protected 
in their land rights. They are given a considerable degree 
of self-government through their native chiefs. As a result 
of all such benefits, while they can hardly be expected to 
hymn the praises of the dominating race, they would be 
unwilling to change it for any other. The inability of the 
League to find fault with Japan’s treatment of the native 
population settles Japan more firmly in her mandate. She 
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is obviously abiding not only by the letter but by the spirit 
of her duties as a mandatory. 

Japan is further consolidating her position in the islands 
by industrial development. The price paid by Germany to 
Spain for the islands does not equal their present trade in a 
single year. Japan encouraged the development of the 
islands with heavy annual subsidies, gradually diminishing 
year by year to the vanishing point in 1932. The mandate 
had already begun to pay handsomely. Exports reached 
seven and a half million yen in the “boom year,” 1929. 
Then, instead of declining, they climbed steadily upward 
through what the world understood to be “ depression 
years ” to more than sixteen million yen. But that is only a 
beginning. Officialdom bristles with “ Plans.” There is 
the “ Twelve-Year-Plan ” of aviation, the “ Five-Year-Plan ” 
of immigration and, most important, a ‘“Ten-Year-Plan ”’ 
for the spending of large sums on the industrial development 
of the islands. All three of these projects are launched in 
1936. The probability is that the next ten years will see 
the islands become overwhelmingly Japanese, will eliminate 
the last chance in the South Seas to study untouched native 
life, and will mark a greater economic advance than the 
four centuries between the first visit of Magellan and the 
arrival of the Japanese navy in I9gI4. 

The coconut, hereditary king of the South Sea islands, 
is being dethroned or at least superseded by greater kings .. . 
sugar, tapioca, pineapple. Scientific experimental stations 
are developing the agricultural possibilities of the islands 
along new lines. Land regarded as hopeless is being put to 
good account. On coral reefs where soil does not exist, it is 
being brought from volcanic islands. Angaur is a phosphate 
treasure-house. The phosphate is now being mined at the 
rate of 70,000 tons a year. ‘There is enough left for another 
thirty years. It will go to Japan and be used as fertiliser 
to perform Japan’s favourite feat of magic—making one 
acre do the work of twenty. 

We landed and walked back along narrow tracks to the 
interior of the island. There, for square miles, the surface 
of the island has been taken off—to a depth of forty feet— 
girdled by a white cliff of phosphate which the picks and 
shovels are gradually driving back. Where the phosphate 
has been entirely removed, the coral reef upon which it was 
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laid is exposed .. . pock-marked by great holes where the 
diggers for phosphate have painstakingly picked the reef’s 
teeth. Swarms of monkeys in the surrounding jungle 
protest against the daily encroachment upon their domain. 
Every time a ton of phosphate comes out a tree must fall. 
Ultimately Angaur will be nothing but a bare, jagged reef. 

The workmen come from many different islands and are 
in all stages of barbarism and undress. Here is a Kanaka 
of Uleai clad in a feather. It rises erect a foot high out of 
his bushy hair. His body is statuesque. Others are clad 
in fantastic bits of costume, civilised and barbaric mixed, 
the effect being more barbaric than when nothing civilised is 
worn. The Kanakas come on a contract for about six 
months; alone—no wives or children allowed—the island 
is too small. Formerly, it is said, labour was forced to 
come. ‘The fact that it is no longer forced may be due not 
so much to the advancement of humanitarian ideals as to 
the fall in the price of copra, making natives glad of the 
chance to earn. They get little but they need little. We 
are used to thinking of Japanese standards of living as low. 
They are lofty as compared with Kanaka standards. At 
least, so it would appear from the steep, sliding scale of 
wages on Angaur. ‘The average daily wage of the Kanaka 
is 77 sen; of the Chamorro, 1.41 yen; of the Chinese, 2.13 
yen; of the Japanese, 3.19 yen. Of course even the Kanaka 
might admit that native ability is far inferior to Japanese ; 
but whether Chinese skill is to Japanese skill as 2.13 is to 3.19 
may be open to question. 

The labourers are decently treated. They have good 
medical care. They live on shelves in a long wooden shed 
like a loggers’ bunkhouse but not so comfortable—yet much 
more airy, light and sanitary than the average Kanaka 
home. Their food is evidently sufficient since they go 
home heavier and in better health than when they came. 
They may enjoy pool, ping pong and many table games in a 
dingy clubhouse. And their working day is merely eight 
hours... which not a few of Japan’s industrial and office 
workers would regard as a half day. On the whole, Angaur 
labour conditions would serve as an object lesson elsewhere 
in the Orient. 

To serve the industrial growth of the islands, the number 
of annual sailings has been doubled within the past two 
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years. A commercial airline has been established and 
airports have been built upon Saipan and Palau. In the 
vast Truk lagoon an island is being converted into an airport 
by the drastic method of cutting down a hill a half-mile long 
and three hundred feet high and dumping it along the shores. 
The result will be a larger island, and level. A herculean 
task... but, as usual, being performed with an eye to the 
far future. If Japan is not building naval bases in the 
islands, she is at least immeasurably strengthening her hold 
upon them by this industrial expansion which entails 
building airports, constructing roads, laying piers, dredging 
channels, and enlarging harbours. All such operations that 
I saw had sufficient industrial motivation—but their value 
in a case of trouble cannot be questioned. 

Perhaps the chief reason for the lack of man-made forti- 
fications is that they are not needed. Nature has raised 
defences that man could not excel. Wilhelm’s Military 
Dictionary includes in its definitions of the various types of 
fortification the “ natural fortification ” which “ consists of 
those obstacles which nature affords to retard the progress 
of an enemy ; such as woods, deep ravines, rocks, marshes, 
etc.” In that sense the islands are heavily fortified. There 
are numerous harbours admirably sheltered by mountainous 
peninsulas or high islands and guarded by reefs. Not only 
are there many perfect natural bases for destroyers and 
submarines, but, in the words of Admiral Suetsugu, “ These 
islands are naturally built aircraft carriers,” and again, 
“These islands are apparently made to order for Japan. 
In fact, the Pacific equilibrium can be maintained only when 
Japan holds them.” The “ Pacific equilibrium ” means to 
Japan her undisputed sway over the western Pacific. The 
Micronesian maze of fourteen hundred islands which, 
together with Japan’s other islands, fling a chain from 
Soviet Kamchatka to the Australian mandate athwart the 
entire Pacific seaboard of Asia, should prove of great value 


in the maintenance of that equilibrium. 
WILLARD PRICE. 


MARINE RESEARCH AT THE TORTUGAS. 
@ ee tropical seas are the home of an amazing diversity 


of animals and plants. The polar seas have actually a 

much denser population, but this is made up of com- 
paratively few species, each being represented by innumerable 
individuals. Life is shorter and reproduction correspondingly 
more frequent in the warmer waters and, probably as a result 
of this, evolution has had greater scope. Moreover the western 
shores of the tropical oceans are the site of immense coral 
reefs. These are of compelling interest, not only on account of 
the corals and calcareous alge which are primarily responsible 
for their formation, but also because of the great wealth of 
life which grows upon them, burrows into them or swims 
about in the water around them. 

The establishment by the great German zoologist, Anton 
Dohrn, of the Stazione Zoologica at Naples in 1874 led during 
succeeding years to the foundation of marine laboratories 
around the shores of the civilised countries in the temperate 
zones. At the present time Europe possesses some fifty of 
these, the United States sixteen and Japan ten. But despite 
the wealth of problems they present to the marine biologist, 
the tropical seas can boast of only a handful of such research 
stations. The Dutch have established a laboratory in the 
Bay of Batavia on Java, there is another at Saigon in French 
Indo-China and one at Honolulu attached to the University 
of Hawaii. The marine station at Bermuda, although situated 
some ten degrees north of the Tropic of Cancer, is surrounded 
by water essentially tropical in character. The Great Barrier 
Reef Expedition established a temporary marine laboratory 
off the coast of North Queensland and, despite the ravages of 
a cyclone in 1934, this laboratory, seven years after its in- 
ception, is still in use. More recently the University of 
Egypt has built a marine laboratory on the shores of the 
Red Sea. 

But the oldest and most famous of these tropical marine 
laboratories is the Carnegie Laboratory at the Tortugas Keys 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Its origin is intimately connected with 
the history of the science of zoology in the United States. 
Louis Agassiz, a Swiss from Neuchatel and one of the greatest 
of America’s adopted sons, who founded the magnificent 
Museum for Comparative Zoology at Harvard, visited the 
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Tortugas in 1851 in the course of a survey of the coral reefs 
off the coast of Florida. He was succeeded in control of the 
Museum by his son, Alexander Agassiz, a man of very different 
character but no less eminent as a zoologist. The exploitation 
during his early years of one of the richest copper mines in 
the world gave him the means to gratify to the full in later 
life his passion for marine biology and he scoured every 
tropical ocean, dredging in the deepest waters and studying 
the formation of coral reefs. 

Alexander Agassiz spent several weeks on the Tortugas 
in 1881 studying the formation of the reefs. In a letter written 
to Charles Darwin and headed, Tortugas, April 16th, 1881, he 
says: “The greater part of my time I spend in running 
around inside the reef in the launch and getting at the distri- 
bution of the different genera of corals. The number of species 
here is not great, so that it makes their mapping out a simple 
matter. The Tortugas being the very last of the Florida reefs 
I find much that has not been noticed before and helps me to 
explain, somewhat differently from what was done b 
Father, the formation of the reefs.”” The work of which he 
speaks later formed the subject matter of the first detailed 
account of the Tortugas reefs, admirably illustrated, like all 


-Agassiz’s publications, with photographs and maps. 


On January 28th, 1902, Andrew Carnegie founded the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington which he ultimately 
endowed with the munificent sum of twenty-two million 
dollars. Amongst the early trustees of the Institution was 
Alexander Agassiz who served during the years 1904-5. It is 
to his influence that we may trace the addition of the Depart- 


‘ment of Marine Biology to the many-sided activities of the 


Institution, and the erection in 1904 of a laboratory on 
Loggerhead Key, one of the islands of the Tortugas where he, 
and his father before him, had worked. More important still 
he provided, in the person of one of his former scientific 
assistants, A. G. Mayor, a Director who, long before his un- 
timely death in 1922, became recognised as one of the supreme 
marine biologists of the twentieth century. The history of the 
Tortugas Laboratory until 1922 is the history of the achieve- 
ments of its Director and his more intimate associates. 
Mayor’s greatest work was on jellyfish and on reef-building 
corals, which he studied as living animals. He made expedi- 
tions to the Bahamas, to the West Indies, to Samoa where 
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much of his finest work was done, and to Murray Island at the 
far northern end of the Great Barrier Reef of Australia. In 
every case his main object was the elucidation of the baffling 
mysteries of coral reefs. 

Since his death the laboratory has been open annually for 
a three months’ season in the summer. Dr. W. H. Longley, 
one of Dr. Mayor’s earliest associates and an authority on 
tropical fish, is the Executive Officer in charge. The only 
member of the staff permanently employed is Captain John 
Mills, an engineer and seaman of unfailing energy and in- 
genuity. He accompanied Dr. Mayor on all his expeditions 
where his capacity for making all manner of apparatus from 
the most unlikely material rendered him indispensable and 
compensated, in the eyes of the South Sea Islanders, for the 
incomprehensible and apparently childish behaviour of the 
scientific members of the expeditions. 

A visit to the Tortugas Laboratory involves the long train 
journey from New York down the Atlantic seaboard to Key 
West, the southernmost town in the United States. The small 
coral Key on which it is situated is connected with the main- 
land by the Florida East Coast Railway which runs for over 
one hundred miles from island to island, almost as much over 
water as over land. Key West was at one time a flourishing 
town, but its various industries have all decayed and to-day 
a walk through its streets, lined with Oleander and Hibiscus 
trees, is a depressing experience. One leaves it without regret 
outward bound for the Tortugas on board the M.V. Anton 
Dohrn. Owing to the influence of a counter-current created 
by the Gulf Stream the terminal members of the Florida reefs 
curl away in a westerly direction. Thus it is that the Tortu- 
gas Keys, the extreme tip of these reefs, lie some seventy 
miles due west of Key West. The channel lies to the south of 
the reefs which are surmounted by a series of islands. The 
largest are Boca Grande and the Marquesas Keys, the latter 
of especial interest because, although they form a perfect 
atoll ring, they are not of coral origin. Instead they are 
formed of calcareous material of mixed origin which has been 
thrown up above the surface of the sea, the ring formation 
being due entirely to the moulding action of the prevailing 
trade winds. West of the Marquesas is shallow water covering 
quicksands, then a deep channel broken by the dangerous 
Rebecca shoal and, finally, there come into view first the tall 
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lighthouse on Loggerhead Key, then the massive expanse of 
Fort Jefferson and, finally, the various islands of the Tortugas 
group. 

The dry Tortugas, dry owing to the absence of fresh water, 
Tortugas because they were the breeding place of innumerable 
turtle when the Spaniards discovered them, consist of an 
irregular ring of reefs on the surface of which a number of 
sandy islands, or Keys, have been thrown up. On the north- 
east, the weather side, the reefs descend somewhat abruptly 
into deep water and here the force of the sea is such that coral 
fragments, uprooted from beneath the surface, are piled up 
to form a long rampart. Here the longest expanse of reef is 
exposed at low water spring tides. The summit is never 
covered except at the highest tides, but the force of the sea 
is too great to permit the formation of an island, although in 
the lee a few small mangrove trees maintain a precarious 
existence and indicate the manner in which the extensive 
mangrove formations on the Marquesas and other islands 
nearer Florida have originated. 

Protected by the rampart are other reefs on which a series 
of islands, Bird Key, Bush Key, Garden Key and Long Key, 
have been established. Bird Key was once the nesting place 
of vast flocks of sea birds but recently it has lost its vegetation 
and the birds have transferred themselves to Long Key. 
This is the most thickly vegetated of all the islands, covered 
with coarse grass and low bushes. In the early summer it is 
alive with birds. Thousands of black and white sooty terns 
rise in screeching clouds before the steps of the interloper. 
Eggs are laid, without the pretence of a nest, on the grass and 
sand, and only with the greatest care does one avoid treading 
on them or on the fluffy brown chicks. In August the birds 
collect in battalions along the shore in preparation for migra- 
tion. Brown noddies make rough nests of interleaved twigs 
in the bushes or in the tangled driftwood at the top of the 
beach. These are larger birds than the terns and much more 
ferocious. They resent keenly the appearance of an intruder, 
uttering menacing cries and flying directly at him, on a level 
with his eyes, turning sharply upwards when only a few feet 
from his face, in a highly disconcerting manner. This avian 
population is dominated by a colony of frigate birds, majestic 
animals with a great span of wing and effortless flight. These 
batten on the smaller birds, pursuing them until they disgorge 
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for the benefit of their masters the fish they have recently 
caught and swallowed. 

The surface of Bush Key is completely covered by the now 
derelict mass of Fort Jefferson, one of the most preposterous 
erections ever constructed in the supposed interests of national 
defence. Louis Agassiz states that it was still under construc- 
tion in 1851 when he visited the Tortugas but that the founda- 
tions had been laid five years before that. It is, therefore, 
somewhat older than the numerous but very much smaller 
forts of a similar type which encircle Plymouth and Ports- 
mouth. But whereas these forts were constructed by Palmer- 
ston as the British reply to the supposed threat of invasion 
by the forces of Napoleon III, it is impossible to imagine 
against what danger Fort Jefferson could have protected the 
southern shores of the United States. It is seventy miles from 
Key West and a much greater distance from New Orleans 
and the other ports on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
no fleet intending to attack either of these regions need have 
passed anywhere near the Tortugas. 

Two months passed in constant sight of the fort failed to 
dispel the feeling of amazement at the incalculable labour 
which must have gone to its construction. It is roughly 
hexagonal in outline with a massive bastion at each angle. 
A deep moat, originally in free communication with the sea 
at two points and some twenty-five yards wide, encircles it. 
Beyond this on the east there is a deep water channel bordered 
by a now dilapidated landing stage from which a bridge 
across the moat, reduced to a few precarious planks, leads to 
the massive gateway of the fort. Towering walls of immense 
thickness with long galleries and concealed powder magazines, 
and originally mounted with three tiers of guns, surround a 
wide parade ground many acres in area and overgrown with 
trees and shrubs. One side of this is occupied by the long 
extent of the roofless barracks. Fort Jefferson’s only claim 
to a somewhat ignominious fame is that within it was im- 
prisoned until his death the unfortunate doctor who, in all 
innocence, attended Booth, the assassin of Lincoln, for the 
injuries he received when he jumped from the box after 
firing the fatal shot in the theatre at Washington. For long 
years his family sued the American Government for unjusti- 
fied imprisonment and at long last, after the death of this 
victim of injustice, they obtained financial redress. During 
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the Spanish-American war the Fort became a coaling station 
for the American fleet, and two great iron sheds with overhead 
cranes were added. In 1919 a hurricane of unusual severity 
struck the Tortugas. The moat at Fort Jefferson was breached 
and the iron cranes twisted like thin wire. Shortly after this 
the Fort was abandoned by the naval authorities and in 1934 
the ironwork was sold to a firm of contractors who were 
engaged in pulling down the old coaling sheds during the 
author’s visit. This, it was rumoured, was being sent to 
Japan. It may eventually return to America in another form. 

But whatever may have been the thoughts of the American 
citizens who paid for Fort Jefferson, or of the unfortunate 
soldiers who passed monotonous days in garrison, or died 
there of yellow fever, the marine biologists who have worked 
at the Tortugas Laboratory have had good reason to be 
thankful for its construction. On the steel piles which support 
the landing stage grow a wide variety of corals and other 
animals which can be collected with ease when the tide is low. 
The deep shade cast by the woodwork of the wharf overhead 
permits the establishment of animals which are normally 
found in much deeper and less accessible water. Until the 
moat was breached in 1919 there was a free flow of water 
through it and here, easy of access in all weathers, flourished 
a wealth of animals and plants characteristic of the reef flats. 
The breaching of the moat changed all this. The western side 
silted up and the remainder of the moat was converted into 
an almost stagnant stretch of water with an ever-increasing 
accumulation of fine mud at the bottom. But even this was 
proved of the greatest interest because it has been possible 
to follow the change in the population which has accompanied 
this change in the environment. A natural experiment on a 
large scale has accidentally been carried out. 

On the lee of the circle of reefs lies Loggerhead Key. This 
is the largest of all the islands. The set of the currents has 
moulded it into a long spit, some three quarters of a mile in 
length, but very narrow, running from south-west to north- 
east. In the centre is the lighthouse, a graceful tower of white 
rising one hundred and fifty feet above the sandy surface of 
the Key and the related buildings which cluster around its 
base. The island is buttressed by flat, overlapping slabs of 
consolidated sand, forming beach limestone, which extend 
between tide marks. Its surface is covered with dense 
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vegetation, the most conspicuous members of the flora being, 
however, plants which have been introduced, to afford shade 
or beauty, since the establishment of the laboratory. These 
include coconut palms, the Australian iron wood tree which 
now seeds itself and is rapidly increasing, Agaves or century 
plants which end their lives by producing an inflorescence 
twenty to thirty feet high, Hibiscus and a very beautiful lily, 
which runs riot everywhere, called Hymenocallis. 

The Carnegie Marine Laboratory is situated at the northern 
extremity of the island. It originally consisted of two wooden 
buildings, constructed in New York and transported in pieces 
to Loggerhead Key where they were erected on the bare, 
unshaded surface. During the thirty years which have 
followed, additional buildings have been constructed by 
Captain Mills and his men while the old ones have been 
largely swept away by age and the fury of hurricanes. At the 
same time abundant shade has been provided by the growth 
of trees planted, with such foresight, in the early days. 

On the shore at the end of the wooden wharf where the 
investigator lands after his journey from Key West there is on 
one side the dining hut and on the other the kitchen and mess 
for the attendants. A cement path leads between these to the 
new laboratory hut behind. This is well equipped for chemical 
and experimental work of various descriptions and affords 
space for eight or ten workers. Behind it is the aquarium 
with glass-fronted tanks and zinc-lined tables and with con- 
stantly running sea water supplied from a large tank above 
which is pumped full at regular intervals. To the south of this 
hut is the old laboratory which is divided down the centre. 
The Tortugas Laboratory has one very rigid rule, only men are 
allowed to work in it, and this has simplified the domestic 
arrangements. There is a machine shop between the old 
laboratory and the shore and there is little that Captain Mills 
cannot make with the machinery at his disposal. Here are 
situated the motors which drive the pumps for sea water and 
the dynamos which provide light and power. 

The flagship of the little fleet of collecting vessels is the 
Anton Dohrn, a twin-screw motor vessel of 100 horse-power. 
She carries a powerful winch and is capable of dredging and 
trawling in the deep waters of the Gulf of Mexico. She makes 
regular fortnightly trips into Key West. Voyages to the 
adjoining reefs and islands of the Tortugas group are made in 
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the two motor launches, the Velella and the Darwin, one of 
which is equipped with a pump and diving helmet and is used 
by those who wish to study the fauna and flora of the reefs at 
close quarters. A smaller motor vessel is fitted with a glass 
bottom through which the reefs can be observed as the boat 
moves over them. Collectors go out daily in these vessels to 
gather material needed by the research workers. From the 
surface of reefs exposed at low tide are collected spiny sea- 
urchins, starfish, brittlestars and a variety of molluscs, 
worms and crustaceans. Amongst the eel grass on the sand in 
the lee of the reefs live detached corals, large conchs and hel- 
met shells, fan-shells or “ spanish oysters ” and commercial 
sponges. The moat at Fort Jefferson still provides a breeding 
ground for black sea-squirts and certain corals while it con- 
tains a boundless wealth of sea weeds. In deeper water 
interest centres round clusters of growing coral. The most 
important reef builders form massive rounded colonies up to a 
yard in diameter. Branching elk’s horn coral which forms great 
tree-like growths is the most beautiful. Towards the end of 
the last century a mysterious contamination of the water 
killed off this coral and it is only of recent years that it has 
begun to flourish again. The reefs everywhere are covered 
with the waving branches of horny corals, allied to the stony 
corals, but with a horny axis. They form branched or fan- 
shaped colonies, yellow, brown or purple in colour, and are 
the most conspicuous members of the reef fauna. A descent 
in the diving helmet is to enter a marine forest through which 
wander shoals of fish, brilliant in colour and often bizarre in 
shape, which gaze in curiosity at the stranger who wanders in 
their domain. 

A great mass of scientific work has been produced at the 
Tortugas Laboratory during the past thirty years. Advances 
have been made in almost every branch of biology ; in oceano- 
graphy, the study of the sea; in taxonomy, the study of 
systematics; in morphology, the study of structure; in 
physiology, the study of function ; in embryology, the study 
of development ; in genetics, the study of inheritance; in 
ecology, the study of the organism in relation to its surround- 
ings. These testify to the success of this isolated laboratory, 
to the foresight of its founders and to the ability of A. G. 


Mayor, who presided over it for so many fruitful years. 
C. M. Yonce. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES: 


HE earliest reference to a hospital library is to be found 
in the records of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the year 
1463. That library was despoiled, and when two cen- 
turies later another was founded it appears to have been 
available for the governors as well as the students. It was 
not, however, until the nineteenth century that books began 
to have a definite place in medical education. A medical 
library was established at the Bristol Royal Infirmary in 1826. 
Sometimes the medical practitioners of a town had a library 
at the hospital. Reading provides the oldest example outside 
London. The Royal Berkshire Hospital has housed the library 
of the Pathological Society since 1841. The first librarian was 
appointed at St. Thomas’s Hospital in 1842. The same hos- 
pital supplies an early example of any provision of books for 
the patients. At the beginning of the nineteenth century it 
was customary for the governors at their annual view of the 
hospital to bring “‘ parcels of small books of piety and morality 
which they distributed to the patients.” For many years the 
only form of literature for patients in hospitals was devo- 
tional and the chaplain was the official responsible for any 
books reaching them. In many of the older foundations he 
still holds that position. In the latter part of the last century 
ladies’ associations connected with hospitals in Australia 
as well as in England made themselves responsible for the 
collection and delivery of books to the patients among other 
activities to brighten their lives in hospital. 

Since the war there has been a remarkable development of 
the systematic organisation of libraries for the patients under 
the auspices of the British Red Cross Society and Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. The arrangements originally established 
by Mrs. Gaskell and her co-trustees for supplying men on 
active service were maintained upon the conclusion of peace 
for the benefit of civilian patients. Individual hospitals like 
King’s College, Middlesex and St. Bartholomew’s, have col- 
lected their own supplies and enlisted the co-operation of 
voluntary librarians to distribute them regularly. In London 
a comprehensive service has been established for the council 
as well as the voluntary hospitals. The London County 
Council subsidised the British Red Cross Society in order to 
maintain the supply of books which are collected by gift. 
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The organisation of the service by voluntary librarians has 
been made more systematic and complete than in other parts 
of the country to meet the requirements of the Council as 
well as the voluntary hospitals. As voluntary workers cannot 
devote the time necessary to training similar to that of pro- 
fessional librarians, there has been established a simplified 
technique of which full particulars are given in a pamphlet on 
“ How to run a hospital library,” recently published by the 
British Red Cross Library. There is the beginning of a system 
of teaching centres by which the librarian to be in charge of a 
library can gain guidance and information from those who 
have had experience. The work of a hospital librarian is 
presented as “ one of the most attractive forms of personal 
service to those who are anxious to do something of a prac- 
tical character for the patients.” The addition of accommo- 
dation for private patients has introduced a new factor in the 
situation as regards supply as well as demand. Many of the 
patients have a number of books merely to pass the time and 
are quite willing to leave them behind to augment the patients’ 
library. Others may find that they are able to read more than 
they anticipate or for other reasons welcome an opportunity 
to draw upon the hospital’s supply, though it is intended 
primarily for those who have not the means to provide for 
themselves. 

The public library authorities approach the subject of the 
supply of books to patients in hospitals from a somewhat dif- 
ferent angle. The City Librarian of Sheffield, Mr. J. P. Lamb, 
for example, maintains that if the municipality recognises the 
claim of a citizen to a library service in health it surely cannot 
deprive him of that claim when he is in hospital. “ On the 
contrary,” he adds, “ it should rather take the view that his 
illness makes the need of a book service more urgent, and as 
the citizen is unable to come to the library, the library should 
be taken to him.”* When the library service was brought into 
operation in that city four years ago it was provided for all the 
hospitals, but after a short time it had to be confined to the 
city’s own hospitals, while the voluntary hospitals have a 
separate service provided by voluntary librarians with gifts of 
books. The municipal service is organised and financed jointly 
by the Health and Libraries Committees for the City General 


* Unfortunately, the lecture from which the quotations are taken has not been 
printed, so the writer is indebted to Mr. Lamb for the use of the manuscript. 
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Hospital. The hospital authority fitted up the library room 
and office with shelves and desk, provided the book trolley, 
bore half the cost of the initial book stock, and pays for re- 
binding and replacing worn-out or lost books. The library 
authority organises the service and now wholly administers it, 
supplementing the books by special loans from the public 
library stocks. In considering the question of book choice Mr. 
Lamb maintains that “ it is necessary first of all to abandon 
the idea that a hospital patient is in any way different from an 
ordinary person.” Accordingly the hospital library service is 
organised as part of the Home Reading Section. A sick person, 
he argues, should be treated exactly as a healthy one as re- 
gards his reading; therefore, book choice should in general 
follow normal lines. Certain important qualifications arise, 
however. There should be a large proportion of light reading, 
and a complete absence of anything which might have the 
effect of depressing the reader. If the hospital library can call 
on a public library for books for advanced readers, it can con- 
fine its own stock to something like ninety per cent. fiction and 
a careful choice of light essays, travel, popular biography and 
some books on popular sciences. The library service is 
organised by the trained librarians on the staff of the central 
library. 

Outside London and the Home Counties there are several 
cities where the organisation of a hospital library service has 
been undertaken by the public library service. Manchester 
and Cardiff provide notable examples of public libraries 
co-operating with voluntary associations in this work. One 
of the most interesting developments of this library service is 
the provision for patients in mental hospitals to whom reading 
may and oftentimes does have a directly curative value. For 
some years the Board of Control have urged that a good 
supply of books should be available for any of the patients 
who are able to appreciate them and that there should not 
only be a central supply in each hospital, but also shelves in 
each ward to which the patients may have free access. The 
public libraries have not yet taken an active part in this work, 
but the Mental Hospitals Association in a recent report 
dealing with libraries in mental hospitals recommend that 
each hospital should have a special library connected with the 
librarian of the local county or public library as a member in 
a consultative capacity, through whom co-operation might be 
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established between hospital and library. The representative 
of the public library might also act as chief librarian of the 
mental hospital to direct the activities of voluntary librarians. 
Hitherto most of the libraries have been under the control of 
the chaplain or other officer of the hospital, and have obtained 
their supplies by various means, including funds raised by the 
staff, gifts from the British Red Cross Library and other 
sources, including public libraries. 

Whether the arrangements are carried out under the 
auspices of the British Red Cross Library or the public 
libraries, it is equally clear that the efficiency of a hospital 
library, like any other kind of library, must depend upon the 
librarian. Accordingly two years ago the Guild of Hospital 
Librarians was formed primarily “ to invite all persons en- 
gaged or interested in library work in hospitals and kindred 
institutions by means of meetings and correspondence for the 
discussion of questions and matters affecting such libraries, 
to promote the establishment of libraries in hospitals and 
kindred institutions and to further their better organisation 
and administration and to promote whatever may tend to the 
improvement of the qualifications of their librarians.” To 
further these objects the Guild has a quarterly periodical, 
the Book Trolley. Interest was aroused in foreign countries as 
well as in the British Dominions. In France a national society 
has been formed with the Duc de Broglie as president, and 
under its auspices the second annual meeting was held in Paris 
in May. The varying conditions in the different countries call 
for corresponding diversity in organisation. In Denmark and 
the United States, for example, the professional librarians are 
taking the lead, while the representatives of Belgium and 
Roumania at the Conference suggested that the Red Cross 
Society could interest themselves as in England. France, 
whose public library service has not attained the same stage of 
development as in England, has established an organisation 
in Paris by a happy collaboration between the public library 
authorities, the public assistance local authority, which is 
responsible for the hospitals, and the voluntary social service 
for hospitals. The principle of the centralised system in 
operation for other hospital supplies has been adopted by the 
establishment of a central depot at the Hospital de la Pitié 
under the direction of a professional librarian with voluntary 
assistants, from which the books are issued to the other 
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hospitals. The one exception is the fine new Hospital Beaujon 
which has its own library. The charitable concern of the 
promoters is primarily for the patients, though experience 
suggests that members of the staff, especially the nurses and 
maids, welcome the library. It is possible that the hospital 
library of the future may become one in fact as well as in 
name, instead of being, as it is generally now, only a patients’ 
library. The fine library in the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Montreal, for example, is available for staff as well as patients, 
while Guy’s and other English hospitals have recognised the 
advantage of providing for the nursing staff. It is in fact the 
hospitals with medical schools which may be expected to 
present a further conception of a hospital library. Economy 
oftentimes might be effected by a combined catalogue of the 
books in use by medical staff, students, nurses, masseuses _ 
and radiographers, for professional purposes on the one hand, 
while patients, nurses and resident medical officers might have 
access to a unified supply of recreational literature. The pro- 
fessional librarian in charge of the medical school library 
might direct and co-ordinate the activities of voluntary 
librarians assisting to make these supplies available for the 
various classes of readers. Other hospitals might have a 
modified arrangement according to their particular scope and 
the requirements of staff and patients. In the meantime the 
growing recognition of the value of books to those who are sick 
in mind or body may claim the sympathetic interest of all who 
enjoy the solace of reading. 
C. E. A. Bepwe tt. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue Germanic Race 


HAT took place on July 11th, 1936, seems likely to 

stand out as one of the landmarks in post-Versailles 

Europe. On that day the German Government 
reached an agreement with the Austrian Government to 
establish a form of political solidarity amounting in effect to 
a moral Anschluss. The news was flashed upon the world with 
dramatic suddenness and with a precision that argued a 
careful preparation even in the form of the announcement. 
The news may prove to be good, or may prove bad. On the 
one hand it was in effect a German conquest. On the other 
hand it was a conquest achieved without war. There is little 
that really matters in diplomacy so long as the next war is 
postponed to the maximum possible limit. If Germany makes 
her conquests without war it is less serious for the immediate 
present than if she makes them by war. The only uncertain 
thing is whether Germany’s unchecked exuberance postpones 
or brings nearer the next war. To ninety-nine per cent. of all 
people on earth the only thing that matters in diplomatic 
affairs is that they and their friends shall escape from war. To 
the remaining one per cent. who are informed about affairs 
and are not so learned as to have lost their common sense, 
war is never anything more than a low political muddle. 

It must therefore be left to the future to determine whether 
from that point of view the event of July 11th last will be 
good or bad. Austria’s “ independence,” it is true, was safe- 
guarded, so far as words can safeguard anything. But no 
serious person was much impressed. The importance of 
the event consisted in this, that the German Government 
thereby achieved its first substantial success in its object of 
expansion through the means of recapturing the lost Germans. 
Eighteen years after the Great War ended Germany’s resurg- 
ence was thus spectacularly illustrated. In the eyes of those 
men and women throughout the world who study high dip- 
lomacy and are guided by broad and level realism, this was 
one of the ritual foundations of the new epoch in Europe. 
Post-war Germany has passed through many phases. The 
initial phase of prostration resulting from military defeat 
gave way to the Briining-Stresemann phase of subdued and 
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patient correctitude designed by those two men to encourage 
the victor to make the experiment of safeguarding the peace 
by a voluntary gesture of goodwill based upon an equality of 
status. But the victor of 1918, having repeated the blunder 
of the victor of 1871, incorrigibly persisted in his error. Herr 
Hitler was the result of German exasperation. From the 
moment in January 1933 when Herr Hitler became Chan- 
cellor of Germany, there began in Germany a process of uni- 
lateral and defiant resurgence which not only never halted, 
but which gained enormously in pace as the months passed 
into years. In 1936 Germany was again the strongest military 
power in the world. She ignored the victors of 1918. She 
pursued, regardless of any factor, diplomatic or military, 
except her own armed strength, a policy of expansion. She 
regained the Saar territory in January 1935. She reoccupied 
the Rhineland in March 1936. In July 1936 she announced 
at Geneva that Danzig was rightly German, and challenged 
the competence of the League of Nations to exert any control 
over that territory. In the same month she recaptured the 
solidarity of Austria’s 6,000,000 Germans. 

So much of her programme she accomplished without 
recourse to war. Great Britain was by comparison disarmed. 
The realist few in Great Britain who regarded what was being 
done by Germany as the overwhelmingly important thing in 
all diplomacy cried in the wilderness. The mass of British 
people were still following the gleam of the League of Nations. 
They had just spent a whole year antagonising Italy and 
forcing her into sympathy with Germany. By the summer of 
1936 the pre-war position had been reconstituted, whereby 
Russia, France, and potentially Great Britain were the main 
components of one of the two European camps. The other 
was composed of the expanding German race, with Italy 
almost driven into it by the action of her former allies of 
1915-18. There were differences. In 1914 Japan was an ally 
of Great Britain. In 1936 she is almost certainly an enemy. 
In 1914 the United States could be counted on to supply 
munitions, food and clothes to Great Britain and her allies. 
In 1936 her Neutrality Act wholly forbids the repetition of 
such a service. In 1914 Great Britain had at her disposal the 
accumulated wealth of a century and an income tax of Is. 8d. 
in the f. In 1936 that reserve of wealth has been lost, Britain 
is in effect one of the chief socialist countries of the world, and 
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income tax stands at 4s. od. in the f. Yet even that circum- 
stance, depressing as it may be to those who regard war— 
“ defensive ” war, of course—as a form of heroic duty, has its 
cheerful aspect to those who are not the victims of prejudice. 
It seems likely that the moral is not the same now as it was in 
1914. Certainly Great Britain could not now financially stand 
a war costing {7,000,000 a day for several years. There is no 
money in Germany, nor in Italy. The United States is pre- 
cluded now from lending money even to Great Britain for 
belligerent purposes. The uses of adversity may be sweet. It 
is at least possible that an outbreak of war might promptly 
lead to a general revolutionary breakdown. The war, at least, 
would stop. 

The event of July 11th came as no surprise to informed 
people. It was known that Herr von Papen, German Minister 
in Vienna, had been engaged in discussion with Herr von 
Schuschnigg for several weeks. Herr von Schuschnigg had 
also visited Signor Mussolini. It was also known that the fact 
of the Franco-Russian Pact and of the Czechoslovak-Russian 
Pact had as one of its effects the provoking of Herr Hitler into 
redoubled efforts to form a counter-grouping. The consum- 
mation was announced without any previous warning on the 
evening of July 11th, both by Herr Goebbels in Berlin and by 
Herr von Schuschnigg in Vienna. Dr. Goebbels broadcast the 
full communication : 

“* Convinced that they are thereby rendering a valuable con- 
tribution towards the peaceful development of Europe, and 
believing that they are thereby doing the best service to the 
various common interests of the two German States, the 
Government of the German Reich and the Government of 
the Austrian Federal State have decided to restore normal 
and friendly mutual relations. It is therefore declared : 

“<1, In the sense of the statement made by the Fihrer and 
Reich Chancellor on May 2ist, 1935, the German Government 
recognises the full sovereignty of the Federal State of Austria ; 

“2. Each of these two Governments shall regard the inter- 
nal political conditions of the other country, including the 
question of Austrian National-Socialism, as a domestic con- 
cern of that country, upon which it will exert neither direct 
nor indirect influence. ; 

“3. The Austrian Federal State Government’s genera 
policy and its policy towards Germany in particular shall be 
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constantly guided by the principle that Austria recognises 
herself to be a German State. The Rome Protocol of 1934, 
together with its additional clauses of 1936, and the relations 
of Austria to Italy and Hungary as partners in the said 
Protocol are not hereby affected. 

“ Recognising that the relaxation of tension desired by both 
parties can be brought about only if in addition certain pre- 
liminary conditions are established by the Governments of 
both countries, the Reich Government and the Austrian 
Federal Government shall in a series of detailed measures 
create these required preliminary conditions.” 

Herr von Schuschnigg that same evening in a broadcast 
message said that he was “ filled with happiness that, despite 
past incidents, the feeling of a common destiny for Germans 
and Austrians had enabled the attempt to be made—with 
justifiable hope of success—to remove barriers apparently 
insurmountable.” He asserted that Dr. Dollfuss himself had 
always emphasised the Germanism of Austria. He insisted, 
however, that the constitution of May 1934 stood fast as did 
the Fatherland Front as the exclusive framework within 
which political activity was to be allowed. The Rome Proto- 
cols providing for collaboration with Hungary and Italy were 
also to hold good, but there would be considerable cultural 
intercourse between Austria and Germany. He concluded 
with greetings to “all fellow-countrymen at home and all 
Germans on the other side of the frontier.” 

In conformity with the spirit of the agreement it was 
announced from Vienna, concurrently with the announcement 
of the agreement itself, that two Austrians of pronounced 
German sympathy had been taken into the Cabinet. Herr 
Miklas, the President, on the proposal of Herr von Schu- 
schnigg, nominated Dr. Edmund Glaise-Horstenau, Director 
of the Austrian War Archives, to be Federal Minister without 
portfolio, and Dr. Guido Schmidt, the Vice-Director of Presi- 
dent Miklas’s Cabinet, to be Secretary of State at the disposal 
of the Chancellor in the conduct of foreign affairs. The imme- 
diate questions asked on every hand were: does this in effect, 
though not in form, imply the end of Austrian independence ? 
All the official Austrian comment, so far as it was directed to 
non-German opinion, emphasised the fact that Austrian inde- 
pendence had been safeguarded. Herr Zernatto, for instance, 
the Austrian Secretary of State, on July 11th publicly recalled 
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Herr Hitler’s declaration of May 21st, 1935: ‘“ Germany has 
neither the intention nor the wish to interfere in internal 
Austrian affairs—to annex Austria or to unite with her.” 

But the really interesting psychology of the matter was 
revealed in the messages that were exchanged between Herr 
Hitler and Herr von Schuschnigg on July 11th. They both 
laid the emphasis upon Austria’s membership of the German 
race. Dr. von Schuschnigg’s message to Herr Hitler ran thus : 
“The conclusion of this agreement, the aim of which it is to 
restore neighbourly relations between the two German States, 
affords me the welcome opportunity to greet your Excellency 
as Fiihrer and Chancellor of the Reich, and, at the same time, 
to give expression to the conviction that the effect of this 
treaty will bring profit to Austria and the German Reich and 
thus prove a blessing to the entire German people. I believe 
myself to be of one mind with your Excellency that, beyond 
this, we have by the agreement between the two States 
rendered valuable service to the general peace.” And Herr 
Hitler’s to Dr. von Schuschnigg ran thus: ‘“ The greetings 
which your Excellency has transmitted to me on the occasion 
of the conclusion to-day of the Austro-German agreement are 
reciprocated sincerely. I join to it the wish that by this agree- 
ment the traditional relations resulting from a community of 
race and historic identity through hundreds of years may again 
be restored, in order to clear the way for a further common 
task to the advantage of the German people and for the 
consolidation of the peace in Europe.” 

The third attempt is proverbially lucky. Twice before 
Germany had tried to consolidate Austria with the Reich. 
The first attempt was made in 1931. On March 2tst of that 
year the Austrian Minister in London called at the Foreign 
Office to inform the British Government that the German and 
Austrian Governments had decided at once to start negotia- 
tions for the conclusion of a customs union. The Austrian 
Ministers in Paris and in Rome gave the corresponding infor- 
mation to the Foreign Offices in those capitals. The treaty 
had in fact been already negotiated and was merely pigeon- 
holed to wait the right opportunity of declaring it. Dr. 
Curtius had gone to Vienna at the beginning of the month 
and had drafted the complete protocol, the object of which 
simply was to amalgamate German and Austrian territory 
as a single customs unit. The principle of independence was 
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duly safeguarded, as was respect for existing treaties. In 
1936 by contrast no mention is made of existing treaties. The 
first paragraph of the first Article of the 1931 Protocol read 
thus : “I. (1) Under full maintenance of the independence of 
the two countries concerned and with due respect for their 
obligations entered upon with third Powers, the treaty is 
destined to mark the beginning of a new order of European 
economic conditions on lines of regional agreements.” 
Considerable diplomatic interest attaches to the reactions 
produced in 1931 by the attempt at a form of union which 
ostensibly safeguarded Austria’s independence. The issues 
raised then were substantially the same as those raised now. 
What they produced in the formulation of non-German 
diplomatic feeling five years ago has something more than an 
academic relevance to what is happening now. The proposed 
customs union was then regarded in Paris, London, Rome and 
Prague alike as the first step to the Anschluss, and as a viola- 
tion of all the relevant treaty provisions ; for instance, of 
Article 88 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain, which enjoined 
upon Austria the maintenance of her independence, of Articles 
217-22 of the same treaty, which forbade Austria to differenti- 
ate between other States, and of the whole Protocol of 
October 1922 by which, in return for a British, French, 
Italian and Czechoslovak guarantee of an international loan, 
Austria undertook to refrain from any negotiations or econo- 
mic or financial engagements which might directly or in- 
directly compromise her independence (although she retained 
her full liberty in the matter of customs, tariffs, and economic 
agreements, provided her economic independence were not 
jeopardised by agreements with other States). The Czecho- 
slovak reaction was more interesting. Dr. Bene’ had been 
informed about the matter by the Austrian Minister in Prague 
on March 21st, when the information was supplemented by a 
formal invitation to Czechoslovakia to join the customs union. 
Dr. Bene§ at first reserved his view; but the view was soon 
formulated. While it was generally foreseen that the proposed 
customs union would excite some initial misgiving in Prague, 
where the Anschluss is a contingency of some concern in view 
of the circumstances in which the new Central Europe came 
into being, the particular form into which that misgiving came 
to be crystallised was not generally foreseen. Czech views 
were clearly revealed in an article published in the March 27th 
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edition of the Central European Observer, a semi-official 
Prague periodical, published in English, French and Russian. 
One short passage put the essential point thus: “ For the 
Little Entente the plan is unrealisable and unacceptable. 
Although it appeals to the principle of regional understand- 
ings, so often emphasised by Dr. Bene&, it is fundamentally at 
variance with the policy of these States, which have always 
had in mind an economic co-operation of small States to 
the exclusion of any Great Power, whose presence in such 
a combination would condemn them to the réle of mere 
satellites. If the premature plan of a German-Austrian 
customs union was accelerated, as was stated by some German 
newspapers, by the fear lest Austria should be coaxed into a 
Central European combination eventually directed against 
Germany, such apprehensions were unfounded in view of the 
fact that it was impossible for any Central European group 
to adopt an economic policy which would run against the 
interests of 65,000,000 people.” 

An indication of the seriousness with which the prospect 
was regarded in Prague was given by the fact that on April 
2nd the Prager Presse, the semi-official organ of the Czecho- 
slovak Foreign Office, which is published in German for wide 
circulation throughout Central Europe, printed an article by 
a young Czechoslovak historian, Dr. Jaroslav Papousek, 
under the heading ‘“‘ The Austro-German Preliminary Agree- 
ment in Historical Perspective.” In that article a review was 
made of the customs agreements made between Prussia and 
the other States, beginning with the customs agreement 
(Zollverein) between Prussia and the Grand Duchy of Hesse 
Darmstadt of February 14th, 1828, from which resulted the 
whole subsequent history of the German customs union. 
“Tf,” wrote Dr. Papougek, “ we compare the present Pre- 
liminary Agreement with the agreements in question which 
came into existence from 1828 to 1834, it is surprising to find 
to what extent these agreements, separated as they are by a 
period of a hundred years, coincide.” He went on to compare 
article by article the Austro-German Protocol of 1931 with 
the Prussia-Hesse-Darmstadt Agreement of February 14th, 
1828, and discovered a remarkable likeness even to the extent 
of verbal coincidences. He concluded that as the customs 
agreements of a century ago were the foundation of political 
union, so the 1931 agreement was the foundation of the 
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Anschluss. The official Czechoslovak attitude was expressed 
by Dr. Bene§ in the Foreign Committee of the Chamber on 
March 26th. The Times report of his statement ran thus: 
“He said that both from the political and economic point of 
view the plan could satisfy the Czechoslovakia only if it were 
carried out so as to embrace the whole of Europe. A limited 
conception such as the one proposed would affect Czecho- 
slovakia vitally, and might also create for Central Europe new 
difficulties dangerous to peace. Indirectly it raised the ques- 
tion of the Anschluss in connection with which the Czecho- 
slovak standpoint was known. The Government could not 
therefore accept this plan.” 

The British reaction was expounded by Mr. Henderson in a 
statement he made to the House of Commons on March 3oth. 
He made it known that it was himself who would raise the 
question at the next meeting of the League Council. Mr. 
Henderson had already informed the German and Austrian 
Governments that in his view the matter was serious and was 
one which properly fell within the province of the Council of 
the League of Nations. The two answers received by Mr. 
Henderson from Berlin and Vienna were substantially the 
same. There is no doubt that they were drawn up in collabora- 
tion. Their substance was that although the German and 
Austrian Governments had no objection to submitting the 
matter to the Council of the League of Nations in its juridical 
aspect, that is to say in its bearing upon existing treaties and 
obligations, they could not agree to the Council of the League 
being asked to express an opinion on its political implications. 
The German and Austrian argument amounted to this, that a 
purely economic arrangement of that kind fell wholly within 
the competence of German and Austrian politics. 

Mr. Henderson made it clear that he regarded both the 
German and the Austrian answer as unsatisfactory. He pro- 
claimed his intention of supporting the procedure of sub- 
mitting the juridical aspect of the matter to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, in addition to raising the ques- 
tion of its political aspect before the Council of the League. 

Such was the diplomatic commotion created in 1931 by the 
proposed customs union and its implication of political union, 
that even before The Hague Court could consider the matter, 
Herr Schober and Dr. Curtius informed the Commission of 
Inquiry for European Union that the project had been 
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abandoned (September 3rd, 1931). Yet the “ advisory 
opinion ” only given by the Court had something of morbid 
interest init : morbid, because it showed how difficult, indeed 
impossible, is the idea of a League of Nations at the prevailing 
stage of human evolution. The Court was a judicial body, 
composed of eminent judges, but the judges belonged to dif- 
ferent countries. There was submitted to it a quite simple 
juridical issue: whether the proposed customs union did or 
did not conflict with the existing treaty obligations of Ger- 
many and/or Austria. So simple was the matter that if the 
Court had been what it was supposed to be, namely a bench 
of competent and learned judges, working objectively, it 
would not have failed to reach a prompt and unanimous ver- 
dict. Yet eight of the judges voted “yes” and seven “ no.” 
The eight came from those countries which were politically 
opposed to the customs union, and the seven from countries 
not opposed to it. It isa charming but sometimes a dangerous 
thing that the heart so consistently triumphs over the head in 
human affairs. The question submitted to the World Court 
by the Council of the League in 1931 could, mutatis paucis 
mutandis, be submitted to the Court in 1936, if any remnant 
remained of general faith in the League of Nations. The ques- 
tion was “‘ Would a régime established between Germany and 
Austria on the basis and within the limits of the principles laid 
down by the Protocol of March rgth, 1931, be compatible with 
Article 88 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain and with Protocol 
No. 1 signed at Geneva on October 4th, 1922?” On the one 
hand the Court had before it the text of the Austro-German 
customs union. On the other hand lay the text of the two 
instruments mentioned in the question submitted to the 
Court, of which the main relevant phrases were these and 
which are as applicable to the issue of 1936 as to that of 1931. 
“‘'The Independence of Austria is inalienable otherwise than 
with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations. 
Consequently, Austria undertakes in the absence of the consent 
of the said Council to abstain from any act which might 
directly or indirectly or by any means whatever compromise 
her independence, particularly, and until her admission to 
membership of the League of Nations, by participation in the 
affairs of another Power.” (Article 88 of the Treaty of Saint- 
Germain, September 1919); and the “Government of the 
Federal Republic of Austria undertakes in accordance with 
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the terms of Article 88 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain not to 
alienate its independence ; it will abstain from any negotia- 
tions or from any economic or financial engagement calculated 
directly or indirectly to compromise this independence. This 
undertaking shall not prevent Austria from maintaining, 
subject to the provisions of the Treaty of Saint-Germain, her 
freedom in the matter of Customs tariffs and commercial or 
financial agreements, and, in general, in all matters relating 
to her economic régime or her commercial relations, provided 
always that she shall not violate her economic independence 
by granting to any State a special régime or exclusive advan- 
tage calculated to threaten this independence.” (No. 1 of the 
Protocols signed at Geneva on October 4th, 1922.) 

The Court’s judgment was delivered on September 5th, 
1931, to the effect that a régime established on the basis of the 
Protocol of March 19th, 1931, would not be compatible with 
Protocol No. 1 signed at Geneva on October 4th, 1922. The 
eight judges whose vote established that verdict put on record 
the following view : 

“|. . if the régime projected by the Austro-German Proto- 
col of Vienna in 1931 be considered as a whole from the 
economic standpoint adopted by the Geneva Protocol of 
1922, it is difficult to maintain that this régime is not calcu- 
lated to threaten economic independence, and that it is, 
consequently, in accord with the undertakings specifically 
given by Austria in that Protocol with regard to her economic 
independence.” 

The seven dissenting judges made use of the right conferred 
on them by Article 17 of the Rules of the Court to issue an 
explanation of their disagreement with the verdict. In it they 
protested that the Court was not concerned “ with political 
considerations nor with political consequences,” but only with 
“a legal question.” They stated that they could find no 
provision in the 1931 Protocol of which the consequences, so 
far as could reasonably be foreseen, would, accordingly, be 
incompatible with Austria’s independence, and which would, 
accordingly, be incompatible with Austria’s continued exist- 
ence as a separate and independent State. 

The 1931 attempt at an Anschluss having thus failed, a 
second was made in July 1934, when other, more violent 
methods were introduced into the enterprise by Herr Hitler 
and his men. The chief method used was the murder of 
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Dr. Dollfuss. The outcry immediately raised, especially in 
Italy, had the effect of defeating Herr Hitler’s purpose. There- 
in lay one of the essential differences between 1934 and 1936. 
In 1936 Italy had been forced into a position where she 
no longer objected to an Austro-German understanding. On 
July 11th, 1936, Herr Hitler could do what he did without 
fear of an unfavourable reaction south of the Brenner. There 
is perhaps something to be gained from recalling the condi- 
tions of two years ago. Herr Dollfuss staked his career—and, 
as it later proved, his life also—on an attempt to maintain the 
independence and integrity of Austria. Signor Mussolini, 
whose relations with Hungary had been friendly since 1927, 
saw in the Hitler-Dollfuss combat an opportunity for the 
fulfilment of his own Danubian dreams. He cultivated good 
relations both with Herr Dollfuss and with General Gémbés. 
On March 17th, 1934, a three-Power series of agreements was 
duly initialed in Rome, the express object being, to quote the 
words of the official text, to ‘concert together on all the 
problems which particularly interest them, and also on those 
of a general character, with the aim of developing, in the 
spirit of the existing Italo-Austrian, Italo-Hungarian and 
Austro-Hungarian treaties of friendship, based upon the 
recognition of the existence of their numerous common 
interests, a concordant policy which shall be directed towards 
effective collaboration between the European States, and par- 
ticularly between Italy, Austria and Hungary. To this end 
the three Governments will proceed to common consultations, 
each time that at least one of them may consider this course to 
be opportune.” 

Only a few weeks earlier, on February 17th, 1934, Herr 
Dollfuss had induced the Governments of Great Britain, 
France and Italy affirm jointly the necessity of ‘ main- 
taining Austria’s independence and integrity in accordance 
with the relevant treaties.” Herr Dollfuss personally had 
become the great symbol of Austrian independence. When on 
July 25th, 1934, he was murdered, the importance of Austria’s 
independence seemed to overshadow every other factor in 
European security. On it seemed to depend the very peace of 
Europe. Informed people had known that the blow was being 
prepared. What they did not know was precisely when it 
would fall. Not only had Munich frankly broadcast the 
threat; there was other evidence in appalling abundance. 
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There is no room even for doubt about the facts, or the method 
employed for the murder. On July 25th, 1934, the murderers 
forced their way into the Chancellery and held up the Cabinet, 
then meeting, at the point of the revolver. Herr Dollfuss was 
shot. The diplomatic results were as bad as could be. In the 
summer of 1934 European nerves were as jumpy as one re- 
members them to have been since the War ended. Even before 
Herr Dollfuss was killed, Signor Gayda wrote in the Giornale 
d’Italia (July 20th) something like a blunt warning to Ger- 
many that she should keep her hands off Austria, lest trouble 
brew for Germany. The moment the news of Herr Dollfuss’ 
murder was received in Rome an Italian army and air force 
were dispatched to the Brenner and Carinthian frontiers. 
That fact was announced from Rome in an official statement 
issued on July 26th. On that same day Signor Mussolini sent 
a telegram to the Austrian Vice-Chancellor to assure him of 
Italy’s determination to safeguard Austria’s independence. 
Three days later (July 29th) there began a spirited campaign 
against Germany in the Italian Press, which on that day had 
been released from an official restriction against such out- 
bursts. 

The Italian troops which had been stationed along the 
Austrian frontier were not withdrawn till August 16th. But 
Signor Mussolini’s diplomatic activity was thereupon re- 
doubled. On August 21st he was visited at the Villa de Marinis 
near Florence by Herr Schuschnigg, and immediately there- 
after issued an official statement, in which these sentences 
appeared : “ There was found to exist an effective community 
of views upon guiding principles, and on the methods to be 
adopted as regards the independence and integrity of the 
Austrian State. Those guiding principles, which were initiated 
and championed by the late Chancellor Dollfuss, will govern 
in the future also the relations between Italy and Austria.” 

Signor Mussolini’s full opposition was on that occasion 

rovoked by Germany’s attempt to obtain a hold over Austria. 
n 1936 by contrast Italian neutrality made all the difference. 
and Germany succeeded without opposition in achieving one 
of her main post-war objects. 
GEORGE GLascow. 
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THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH." 


In the third and latest volume to appear in the Oxford 
History of England, Professor J. B. Black deals compre- 
hensively with the Elizabethan period. His learned work is 
an admirable example of careful and lucid presentation and 
will be appreciated by those who look for a sound judicial 
treatment of a period still torn between rival theories and 
emotions. His approach is objective while bearing in mind 
“the paramount necessity of placing the reader at the stand- 
point of the queen and her ministers.” The subject-matter is 


- treated generally in chronological sequence, with specialised 


studies of catholic and puritan unrest, of constitutional pro- 
gress, economic and social development, and literary and 
cultural aspects. Allocation of material is well-balanced, 
although some topics, such as the poor law settlement, call 
for fuller consideration. 

In a volume which essays to be a standard work, Professor 
Black rightly leaves undetermined controversial questions 
which are strictly immaterial to his study. He is not, for 
instance, enticed into the controversy over the Darnley 


* (1) The Reign of Elizabeth, 1558-1603. By Professor J. B. Black. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press. (2) The Babington Plot. By Alan Gordon Smith Macmillan. 
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murder; although he dismisses simply as an “‘ unconfirmed 
hypothesis ” the ingenious theory of the late R. H. Mahon 
that Darnley was the victim of his own plot to murder Mary. 
But, as Professor Black says, the all-important fact was not 
the queen’s guilt, but her guilty mind. In 1568 the Queen of 
Scots took refuge in England and, in the author’s view, 
Elizabeth should have allowed her defeated enemy “ to go 
whither she pleased.” Discredited as a catholic “ she would 
have sunk into comparative insignificance, suffered, it may 
be, complete political eclipse ; and her name would have left 
no mark on history.” On the contrary, she might well have 
been infinitely more dangerous as a rallying ground, if at large 
abroad. It must be wrong not to accept fully Elizabeth’s 
very real dilemma. Professor Black’s opinion of Mary’s 
intrigues during her twenty years of imprisonment and 
finally of her complicity in the Babington conspiracy accords 
with the judgment which the evidence demands. Her death 
eventually became necessary for the safety of the régime and 
the peace of England, but it was not accomplished till the 
proof of her guilt was plain. The author agrees with Professor 
Neale and other authorities when he declares that “ the evi- 
dence against her was overwhelming, irrefutable.” 

The question has been reconsidered at length by Mr. Alan 
Gordon Smith in The Babington Plot. Although a Marian 
sympathiser, he is constrained to admit the legal, as against 
the moral, guilt of the conspirators and of Mary. Indeed, his 
chief complaint is with the methods employed by Walsingham. 
He appears to regard “ the whole affair as merely typical of 
a form of tyranny by the endurance of which a nation’s 
history and honour are defiled.” The plot was “ certainly 
originated by the government ” in the sense that by pro- 
viding Mary with a “ secret” post, she was invited to con- 
spire. Moreover, the youthful and reluctant Babington was 
pressed forward by the government agent, Gifford. The 
degree of provocation, however, in this conspiracy is quite 
obscure. In his book Mr. Smith gives an exciting narrative 
of the progress of the plot, first from Babington’s viewpoint 
and then from the government aspect. “ I have been careful,” 
he says, “to set down nothing but accepted fact, or such 
probabilities as the evidence must necessarily suggest.” 
The core of the plot lies in two letters, namely a reply by 
Mary to a treasonable scheme outlined in a letter from 
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Babington. In a long dramatic passage Mr. Smith pictures 
Gifford inducing Babington to write this letter. The author, 
however, has to admit in his notes at the end of the book that 
the timing of this visit by Gifford before the despatch of the 
letter is “ largely conjectural.”” Mr. Smith’s descriptive story 
must be read with caution. The Babington plot cannot be 
isolated from the continuous intrigues which centred round 
Mary during her long imprisonment. Chances of condemning 
her, such as the Ridolfi plot had provided in 1571, had been 
let slip and fresh proof was wanting. Walsingham set out to 
trap incriminating evidence. Professor Black’s conclusion 
is eminently fair. 


It is not necessary to suppose that he invented the plot that 
lured the queen of Scots to her doom; but the measures he 
adopted were such as to make it practically certain that, if Mary 
was bent upon the queen’s destruction, she would become hope- 
lessly entangled in a conspiracy against her life, and therefore 
liable to the penalties laid down in the statute. 


An account of Elizabethan constitutional development by 
itself cannot be wholly satisfactory, since it forms essentially 
a part of one continuous growth towards the attainment 
of complete Parliamentary sovereignty in the succeeding 
century. The death of Elizabeth forms no break in continuity 
except that the process was accelerated by the Stuart temper- 
ament. Professor Black is thus confined in his valuable study 
to considering the early manifestations of Parliamentary 
opposition to the royal dominance. He discusses the immense 
and dictatorial powers exercised by the Crown, though 
apparently he omits the dispensing power which Elizabeth 
frequently used. Professor Black, however, is not quite clear 
when stating that the Elizabethan Parliament “ enjoyed a 
very restricted sphere of activity ” and that “ the queen in 
council could issue proclamations with the validity of law 
without its sanction.” The Statute of Proclamations, for 
what it was worth, had been repealed in 1547. The legislative 
supremacy of Parliament was legally recognised and proclama- 
tions, which might not be contrary to statute or common 
law, were treated by Coke and others as administrative regu- 
lations rather than legislative enactments. In practice these 
rights and limitations were frequently not observed, although 
as the reign progressed the Commons were increasingly 
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restive. It is important, however, to appreciate the advanced 
formal condition of the constitution in the sixteenth century, 
because up to 1642 so much of the Parliamentary case was 
based upon legal rights rather than revolutionary innovation. 


* * * * * 


TWO VIEWS OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM.* 


Dr. David Mathew has published a very interesting account 
of the Roman Catholic Church in England from the breach 
with Rome, in Henry VIII’s reign, until the present time. 
He describes his book as the “ Portrait of a minority: tts 
culture and tradition.” The volume admirably fulfils the 
author’s design, for the history is presented in a very interest- 
ing way that shows evidence of careful research. It should 
be added that while the sympathies of Dr. Mathew are 
throughout with the Roman Catholic minority, the account 
is given temperately and with the utmost detachment of 
which the author is capable. The only criticism that can be 
offered in this respect is that the persecutions of the Tudor 
and Stuart periods are somewhat lightly touched upon. In 
particular, the implication of Roman Catholics in political 
intrigues consequent upon the Papal Bull of Pope Pius V, 
excommunicating Queen Elizabeth and freeing her subjects 
from allegiance to her, is, in the judgment of the reviewer, 
unduly minimised. In spite of this defect, however, the book 
can be strongly recommended as a valuable historic statement, 
of which due account must be taken by all who are concerned 
with this troubled history, either from the Roman Catholic 
or from the Protestant point of view. The narrative shows 
that the minority was almost altogether composed of the 
old families who continued to hold the Roman allegiance, 
and that they never commanded or even sought any popular 
support, except in the risings that took place. These influential 
families vacillated considerably between the Roman Catholic 
and the Anglican Churches throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Their attitude manifested at times 
heroic devotion, carried on occasion to treasonable extremes. 


“(1) Catholicism in England, 1535-1935. _By David Mathew. Longmans. (2) 
Roman Catholicism and Freedom. By Cecil J. Cadoux, M.A., D.D. Independent 
Press. 
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At other times, notably during the eighteenth century, the 
minority acquiesced in their difficult position, to which they 
accommodated themselves without serious complaint. The 
Catholic Emancipation was brought about not by the English 
minority, but by the pressure from Ireland, led by Daniel 
O’Connell, that followed upon the Act of Union. The sub- 
sequent history of the Roman Church in England is well told, 
and the notices of Cardinals Wiseman, Newman and Manning 
show true insight and are strikingly presented. 

The second book, of a totally different character, has been 
published by Dr. Cadoux, and is entitled Roman Catholicism 
and Freedom. The author is already well known for his more 
comprehensive and important book entitled Catholicism and 
Christianity. This new volume is intended as a warning to 
those Protestants who are accustomed to think that the 
Roman Catholic Church has by this time abandoned its 
attitude of intolerance towards what it regards as heresy, 
and would not in any circumstances apply the methods of 
persecution had it the power to use them. In regard to this, 
Dr. Cadoux cites ample evidence, both from official docu- 
ments and from individual statements, that the claims of 
Rome make the Church so intolerant of heresy that, if 
possible, the old methods of proscription and punishment 
would be revived, if the Church became dominant, with 
perhaps some mitigation owing to the humaner temper of 
modern times. Dr. Cadoux has made good his contention ; 
he presents his evidence with moderation. Despite his grave 
warning he is not insensible either of the nobler elements of 
the Roman Catholic Church or of the defects of Protestantism. 
His closing words exhibit the spirit which pervades his volume. 
He concludes : 


All Christian efforts to revivify Protestantism will be fruitless 
and indeed (in so far as they involve religious strife) inglorious, 
unless they are rooted in a deep love for God as revealed to us in 
Christ Jesus and a true reverence for His Will as it affects human 
life. Only so can we hope to have the driving-power needful for 
success, and the chivalry and charity which alone can make our 
striving worthy of the Cause.” 


This work also merits careful consideration. 


(pe 
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MR. NEVINSON’S REFLECTIONS.* 


Mr. Nevinson’s latest work adds a few details to his 
familiar autobiography. But it is for the reflections, rather 
than the recollections, that it will be prized by the great 
army of his friends. As his eightieth birthday draws near, he 
looks back on a life of stirring activities at home and abroad. 
He has seen so much and shared in so many historic events 
that we are eager to know what he thinks of it all. For he is 
a thinker no less than a man of action, a scholar as well as a 
journalist, a lover of good literature as well as of good 
fellowship. Every reader of this book will be struck by its 
range of knowledge, its mellowness of tone, its intimacy, its 
subtle charm. No man could be less of a cynic, though he has 
known wars and revolutions at first hand and seen mankind 
in undress. He ends his life as he began it, a soldier in the 
army of Humanity. . 

Apart from studies of his old schoolmaster, of Hampden 
and of Galsworthy—and we have few better portrait painters 
than Mr. Nevinson—the most arresting essays come at the 
end. The Holy Spirit, Death’s Losses, and Colophon sum- 
marise his creed with a dignity and eloquence which ensure 
their survival. He has many heroes and masters, with Goethe 
at the top of the list ; but, like most of us, he has made his 
own creed as he went along. Like most thoughtful men, he 
is an eclectic—a rebel who loves tradition and the funda- 
mental pieties, a humanitarian who thrills to the excitement 
of battle, a patriot who is also a citizen of the world, a 
reverent agnostic who bows in awe before the unfathomable 
mysteries. For the pageantry of life he has an insatiable 
interest, for liberty in all its forms a burning passion, for his 
friends a gratitude which never dies. After an experience so 
prolonged, after a creative activity so fruitful and sustained, 
it is no wonder that he regrets that the end draws near. “I 
am one with all the great literature I have known. Compared 
with a scholar’s knowledge, mine is small and fugitive. But 
such writings as I have known and admired and loved are 
part of myself. It is hard to think that all the knowledge and 
appreciation that I have gathered up in the passing years 
should perish in the waste of nothingness. And there is great 
music also to be lost ; and the joy in buildings and painting 


“H. W. Nevinson, Running Accompaniments. Routledge. 
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and sculpture.” After enumerating some more of these 


“ecstasies of life” he cries aloud that the waste in death is 
deplorable. Yet, as he confesses on the closing page, he has 
no ground for personal complaint. For he has been granted 
the priceless boon of time for “ the complete life ” desired by 
the Greek philosopher, opportunity for the release of all the 
potent energies of mind and soul. If happiness is self- 
realisation, Mr. Nevinson has been a happy man. 


GrPiG, 


THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY.* 


Sir Arnold Wilson here records the impressions he received 
during European travel between January 1934 and April 
1936. It is a puzzling book, because it mixes obvious good 
doctrine with equally obvious bad. In other words, the author 
suffers the defects of his own qualities. On page 65 he refers 
to “soldierly virtues of honesty, straightforwardness and 
strength of character.” Those virtues all shine brightly 
throughout this book. What is lacking is a sense of humour. 
Now such qualities, so conditioned, have a deeply practical 
effect on Sir Arnold’s value as a commentator. What he 
writes of Germany and Italy so far as their internal present 
arrangements are concerned is enormously valuable. He 
sees that Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini alike are revolu- 
tionaries. In that sense he brackets Germany and Italy with 
Soviet Russia. In England the paradoxes and muddles of 
public opinion in this matter seem to be endless. The British 
Left, for example, totally fails to recognise Herr Hitler and 
Signor Mussolini as the Labour leaders they undoubtedly are, 
and fails to appreciate the “socialism in our time” that is 
operative in both those countries. Sir Arnold Wilson performs 
a valuable public service in giving the simple honest straight- 
forward facts of the internal situation in those countries. 
He is good about finance and economics. ; 

But he becomes so keen an explorer of the truth that he 
loses his sense of relative values. In the diplomatic implica- 
tions of his subject he is almost perversely wrong. It is not 
merely that he ignores Mein Kampf. He accepts uncritically 


* Walks and Talks Abroad. By Sir Arnold Wilson. Oxford. 
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what the German propagandists tell him. In Europe the 
foreign policy of the German Government is probably the 
factor of decisive importance. Yet Sir Arnold hardly seems 
to recognise its importance. To many serious-minded, well- 
informed and balanced students of Europe in its present 
phase, the relationship between Germany and Czechoslovakia 
appears to be matter of supreme delicacy and supreme 
gravity. The real European danger-point is the German- 
Czechoslovak frontier. Every good student, except apparently 
Sir Arnold Wilson, appreciates that fact. One knows the 
German propaganda on that subject. It is a matter of 
profound disappointment to find that Sir Arnold has 
accepted that propaganda so uncritically as hardly to 
recognise its import. Herr Henlein has been to Chatham 
House and said it all. But among his audience there were 
those who knew the facts and could correct him. Yet Sir 
Arnold repeats what Herr Henlein continues to assert, that 
the economic hardships have been deliberately engineered by 
a wicked Czechoslovak government to fall with special 
ferocity upon his Sudetendeutsche. He does not even mention 
the Czechoslovak analysis of that charge. He does not even 
attempt to answer the obvious, simple rejoinder that in a 
period of economic distress it is necessarily the most indus- 
trialised parts that suffer most. Sir Arnold writes (page 251) 
* Czechoslovakian trade, in common with that of other 
Central European countries, had suffered, but I was assured 
that it had been the principal care, particularly during the 
last five years, of the Central Government at Prague to ensure 
that suffering and sacrifice should fall, so far as possible, upon 
the German districts.” Could maiveté go much further? By 
whom had he ““ been assured ” ? He states that “ almost all 
the German mayors had been ousted and their places taken 
by Czechs ’”—an allegation he could himself, had he investi- 
gated, have found to be untrue. The glee that will be caused 
in Berlin when he writes (page 254) ‘‘ unless the Government 
of Czechoslovakia mends its ways, and that soon, a situation 
will arise which will set Europe ablaze .. .” will be as 
nothing to the glee caused when he writes: “ We have a 
weapon, although a small one, in our commercial treaties 
with Czechoslovakia, and we have an unimpeachable title to 
intervene.” Is this a suggestion that the most-favoured- 
nation clause be withdrawn and that, in effect, economic 
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sanctions be applied by Great Britain against Czechoslovakia ? 
That is a current German suggestion whose ulterior object 
is all too clear. By the operation of sanctions against Italy, 
Germany’s foreign trade has enormously benefited. If the 
like opportunity were given to Germany by the cutting off of 
our trade with Czechoslovakia, German gratitude would know 
no bounds. It is a matter for real regret that Sir Arnold should 
spoil the otherwise undoubted value of his book by thus 
consenting (if one may call a spade a spade) to be misled by 
astute German propagandists. Masaryk, Bene8, Hodia, these 
are the names of peaceful men. Herr Hitler, by contrast, has 
even boasted that his purpose is militarist. Why encourage 
aggression ? 


G. G. 


THE MAID OF FRANCE.* 


Miss Sackville-West has succeeded in her avowed intent of 
keeping her heroine “ consistently in the foreground ” of her 
book. With a background of rapidly changing scenes, a 
crowd of personages, great and small, and a very complicated 
political situation, our interest is throughout centred on 
Jeanne. It never flags as we follow her brief, marvellous 
career almost from day to day—so detailed are the records 
from which her biographer skilfully draws—to its inevitable, 
heartrending conclusion. She stands revealed as no conven- 
tional saint, but forceful, impetuous, shrewd, undeviatingly 
honest, devout, fearless, tender, inspired; she is set in 
“ironical contrast’ indeed to that “ weak, knock-kneed, 
pious little cad,” the Dauphin, who at the end stirred no finger 
to deliver his deliverer. 

In any consideration of St. Joan, the two most debated 
questions must be her supernatural experiences and her 
military genius as a commander. Miss Sackville-West treats 
the former phenomenon dispassionately, from the psycho- 
logical standpoint, wisely refraining from pronouncing a 
verdict ; she gives reasons for her inclination to believe that 
the voices and apparitions were objective rather than subjec- 
tive. The two incidents most difficult to explain are, she 
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considers, the finding of the Fierbois sword, and Jeanne’s 
leap, unhurt, from the tower of Beaurevoir. It seems indubi- 
table that on several occasions she showed a knowledge of 
the future. On the second point, Miss Sackville-West admits 
that the storming of the Tourelles at Orleans, which won that 
city, was due entirely to Jeanne’s insistence; that “for a 
week (June 1oth to 18th) Jeanne . . . was engaged almost 
daily in a series of victories,” while “‘ one by one the English 
strongholds were falling before her,” the week concluding 
with their rout at Patay. Yet, to counterbalance this, she 
gives instances in which the Maid neglected to follow up her 
successes, and others in which the French captains deliberately 
excluded her from their counsels, and suggests that it was her 
forceful personality, the assurance of victory that her 
presence in the thickest of the fight conveyed to the armies, 
rather than any exceptional gift for strategy, which made her 
so astonishingly successful a leader. (The failure at Paris was 
due to treachery.) One can understand the conviction of the 
English that it took nothing less than the sorceries of a “ limb 
of the Fiend,” as Bedford called her, to inflict defeat after 
defeat upon them, but that French clerical and legal judges, 
who were cognisant of her simple, pious practices, her constant 
confessions and attendances at Mass, should have similarly 
suspected her is incredible. There were, of course, other 
sufficient motives for condemning her, as this book sets forth ; 
these made the trial, for all its solemn staging, a “ pre- 
ordained and tragic farce.” Most readers will be grateful 
to Miss Sackville-West for refreshing their memories as to 
the characters and parties and their grouping, and for her 
summary of the Hundred Years’ War. The maps and tables 
are very serviceable and the illustrations attractive. The 
bibliography of sources, medieval and modern, shows the 
scholarly manner in which Miss Sackville-West prepared for 
this task ; among English biographies of St. Joan she thinks 
Andrew Lang’s the best. Here and there, as for instance in 
the description of the Dauphin already quoted, some who have 
been accustomed to historians of an older school may criticise 
her style as too informal; it certainly makes scenes and 
characters live. Altogether, a fine study of one of the noblest 
figures in history. 


E. GS. 
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To estimate the origins of Jansenism it is necessary to 
glance at the circumstances of the Church of the time. This 
is the course that the author pursues, and it adds not a little 
to the worth of his work. Dr. Abercrombie perceives that the 
Counter Reformation had spent itself. It had won back for 
Roman Catholicism much of the ground lost in the sixteenth 
century ; but to bring about this result factors of unequal 
ethical value had combined, and this too is brought out with 
pith and point. That zeal and piety were among the number is 
beyond question: it is equally beyond question that forces 
of a more than doubtful character had been their active allies. 
Custom, fear, cupidity—all these motives had been at work ; 
if a Francis de Sales did not disdain the appeal to them, we 
may conceive their prominence in the policy of men less 
virtuous and less humane. One appeal—that to the under- 
standing—had been overlooked ; and without this no religious 
institution endures. For this appeal means, in the last resort, 
truthfulness ; and truthfulness in the teacher is the condition 
of belief in the taught. The enemies of Jansenism committed 
the mistake of those who denounce the understanding as 
blind, cold and barren, an obstacle to be overcome by faith. 
It would be a poor religion indeed which stopped short at the 
understanding, leaving the heart and the will untouched. 
But intellectual assent, while not itself religion, is the soil in 
which religion takes root ; if it be wanting, the plant withers 
away. This is why revivals are transient ; they come and go. 
If the ground under them is solid, they have their powerful 
uses ; but they are supported, not supporting ; conviction is 
the rock upon which creeds are built. The learning of the 
Counter Reformation was a parergon: its aim was the silencing 
of opponents, not the attainment of truth. Could this be 
effected, truth for its own sake was of small account; and the 
evil tradition was not soon overcome. We meet it at every 
stage of the controversies of which Port Royal became the 
centre, and it is nothing like so prominent in this volume as 
we could desire. 

Remarkably enough, Dr. Abercrombie has taken consider- 
able trouble with the difficult theology of Jansenism. The 
teaching known inaccurately as Paulinism has been from the 
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first a ferment in the Church. Marcion, Augustine, Calvin, 
Jansenius—such are the names that it recalls to us; it has 
played a leading part in every attempt at reformation or 
revival. Inaccurately, for this teaching is precisely what that 
of St. Paul was not, i.e. systematic. His epistles are essentially 
Fliigschriften—addressed to individuals or to local communi- 
ties destined to meet temporary ends. The theories respecting 
grace, the fall, predestination, and the like, read into the 
Epistle to the Romans, reflect the mind of a later age. The 
writer had in view certain questions at issue between the 
Synagogue and the Church at a critical and now forgotten 
period of history; in discussing them he worked on the 
material taken from the Rabbinical schools and familiar to 
his correspondents ; it was not his intention to communicate 
an inspired psychology, to reveal the secrets of the Divine 
purpose in creation, to foreshadow the ultimate destinies of 
mankind, Augustine, not Paul, is the father of Paulinism ; 
it was from Augustine that Jansenius took the rigorous 
dogmatic system which is associated with his name. Among 
the merits of this capable book it is pleasant to note the care 
with which Jansenism is traced back to one of the most 
influential men who ever lived, and indeed in the judgment of 
Harnack he is the first modern man. 
Rozsert H. Murray. 


* * * * * 


DIPLOMACY AND PEACE. 


Professor Mowat’s Diplomacy and Peace* contains short 
studies of various aspects of international relations. He 
carries his learning lightly and his pages are never over- 
loaded with detail. He is profoundly interested, not only in 
the problems of foreign affairs, but in the technique of 
diplomacy. Despite the telegraph and the telephone, the 
diplomatist is still a maker of history. ‘‘ The profession has 
always been and remains high and noble, responsive to a 
great demand.” How many qualities, moral and intellectual, 
are required of them is illustrated by numerous examples. 
They need long training, high culture, exact knowledge, tact, 
serenity, presence of mind, and above all the capacity to win 
and retain confidence. Their importance as the first line of 
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defence against war is only realised to the full by specialists 
like Professor Mowat, who is not only saturated with the 
literature of the subject but is also the biographer of that 
consummate diplomatist Lord Pauncefote. He pleads for 
Foreign Ministers to be left in office as long as possible, since 
there is so much for them to learn and constant changes are 
very unsettling. In an interesting chapter on Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Secretaries he reviews the varying relations of the 
holders of the two most important posts in the British 
Cabinet. Asquith left everything to Grey, while Lloyd George 
left too little to Curzon. The ideal, in the author’s opinion, is 
“an intellectual Prime Minister, capable of advising and 
controlling, but not anxious to dominate and direct.” How 
many influences, visible and invisible, share in the making of 
policy is known to or guessed by us all. “ The record of the 
Press in great international crises,” writes Professor Mowat, 
“is not very encouraging.” ‘The whole book is a thoughtful 
and earnest plea for the study of foreign affairs. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Mr. J. P. T. Bury deals with the rise of Léon Gambetta as a republican 
politician under the Empire and his subsequent direction, as virtual 
dictator, of the national efforts of resistance to the German occupation 
in 1870-1 in his able work on Gambetta and the National Defence.* This 
book will go far to meet a long-felt need for an English appreciation, 
based upon all relevant and available material and which is fair, 
balanced and lucidly presented. Mr. Bury is faced with the fact that 
Gambetta’s policy of war to the knife resulted in a colossal military 
failure. Well realising that the fall of Paris could add nothing to the 
German demands, he drove French resistance to the point of utter 
exhaustion. It is thus Mr. Bury’s task to justify both the policy and 
strategy of Gambetta which have been so fiercely assailed. It is so 
easy to be wise after the event that Mr. Bury very properly stresses 
“ the injustice of judgment merely by the immediate practical result.” 
Under the inspiration of Danton and 1792 Gambetta saw that the 
national mobilisation of resistance might well wear out the invader and 
obtain an alleviation of terms which could not be worsened. Marshal 
Foch has easily discredited Gambetta’s strategy ; but as Mr. Bury 
points out, the moral and political demands of the situation required 
the relief of Paris, and Gambetta came very near to success. But it 
was to be one consequence of Gambetta’s work to raise the prestige of 
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the departments and destroy the platitude that Paris is France. 
Gambetta the politician was, above all, a patriotic republican, and, 
as Mr. Bury shows, he associated the permanence of the new republic 
with the success of his war policy. His prognostications, however, as 
to the effect of failures were unfounded. He himself contributed 
enormously to the moral bases upon which the Third Republic could 
endure. Not only had he “showed the immense possibilities of a 
well-organised national defence,” but “helped to restore the self- 
respect of the French people, to save its honour, and by identifying 


every citizen with the national defence to revive the idea of the. 


‘Patrie’ in all its full significance.” He infused France with the 
determination for revenge. If Gambetta was a revolutionary, his 
foresight and realism condemned, as the author shows, the use of 
violence as a political weapon. By largely directing the September 
revolution along peaceful channels, by asserting some reality of order 
and semblance of freedom during his months of power and finally by 
refusing to resist forcibly the Government after the capitulation of 
Paris, he enabled the Third Republic to emerge and grow without the 
taint of terrorism hitherto associated with French republicanism. It 
is, perhaps, here that Gambetta’s most lasting achievement lies. 
* * * * * 


Mr. C. R. M. F. Cruttwell enters into the difficult and controversial 
question of The Role of British Strategy in the Great War,* in a short 
monograph containing the substance of lectures recently delivered at 
Cambridge. In his opinion British influence upon strategy is to be 
confined mainly to that of British soldiers upon their Allied colleagues. 
The scheme of British ministers, particularly Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Churchill, “never received an impartial examination.” Mr. 
Cruttwell, in surveying the successive phases of the conflict, concludes 
that our actual share in determining land strategy “ remained sur- 
prisingly small.” A decisive contribution was possible in 1915, but the 
Dardanelles expedition “remained to the end a complicated and 
exceedingly expensive diversion. . . . Generally speaking, in 1915 
Great Britain acquiesced in and subordinated herself to French 
strategy, and by so doing went far towards renouncing for the whole 
war her proper share in its direction, except in naval and economic 
policy.” The decisive struggle was to be fought in the West. It was, 
however, the British direction of the naval warfare which made possible 
the successful termination of the continental conflict. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Gerald Heard’s Exploring the Stratosphere} is a timely little book, 
written for the general public. It explains in clear and simple language 
the significance and potentialities of this great aerial belt some ten 
miles above the surface of the earth, and gives a short account of its 
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exploration during recent years. Mr. Heard is not too dogmatic, 
appreciating how comparatively little science has yet been able to dis- 
close. Moreover, “ practically every expectation, every supposition, 
about the Stratosphere has been mistaken and belied by actual test 
and discovery.” He mentions the flow and ebb of the “vast electric 
tide” of the Heaviside layer within the Stratosphere “ which may with 
fair certainty be linked up with the anomaly of its temperature and 
the tornado winds.” Mr. Heard briefly discusses the importance of the 
Stratosphere as the key to weather conditions and accurate forecasts. 
Through growing knowledge of its nature, science is discovering “ still 
more and neater ways of constant radio inter-communication.” The 
author goes on to consider the potentialities of Stratosphere flight and 
envisages the eventual use of rocket planes. Finally, he mentions the 
peculiar filtering effect of the Stratosphere over cosmic radiation and 
states the need for observation beyond the insulating area to obtain a 
fuller appreciation of this barely known phenomenon. 
* * * a * 


As Time Went On .. .* covers a period of three years only of Dame 
Ethel Smyth’s vivid life. With an introduction of twenty pages of 
synopsis of her book Impressions That Remained, covering her early 
musical training and experiences in Leipzig, and an Epilogue “ A Life 
Summed Up” at the age of 75, the picture is well framed. Its setting 
is Victorian, but much of the interest is due to Dame Ethel being herself 
a triumph of expressionism, characteristic of a later period. She is 
frank and self-revealing in her relationships with her closest friends. 
The portrait of Lady Ponsonby, wife of Sir Henry Ponsonby, Queen 
Victoria’s private secretary, is lovingly and discriminatingly drawn. 
Royalty itself is encountered and fully appreciated. The Empress 
Eugenie figures frequently and is helpful, especially in the musical 
career. Then there is Mrs. Benson, the wife of the Archbishop, who is 
a faithful “ father confessor” as well as friend. Henry Brewster is 
revealed in Letters, especially in the Letter Section of the book. Finally, 
General Smyth, Dame Ethel’s father, grows on one as the story pro- 
ceeds, with other members of the “‘ Smyth Family Robinson.” Vernon 
Lee is a visitor and a very interesting chapter is given to that learned 
personality. Altogether this is a fascinating record, full of humour and 
good stories and a growing philosophy of life. Ever and anon one is 
entertained with Dame Ethel’s desperate struggle to get recognition 
for her musical compositions. She succeeded to some extent in Germany, 
but is up against “ the machine ” here. However, in 1933 a Festival of 
her music was given in her honour in the Albert Hall, London. 


“ But all this will be told in what should be a really comic paper 
I hope to write some day, called The Wrecks of the Wreckers. Did 
not Heine say, ‘ Out of my great sorrows I make little songs ’ ?— 
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the moral of which is: better put your past tragedies to some sort 
of use! ” 


One of the uses Dame Ethel puts her tragedies to is to enthrall her 
readers. 
* * * * * 

An excellent addition to the “ Things Seen ” series will be found in 
Mr. A. L. Maycock’s little book* on Cambridge. Introductory chapters 
dealing with the nature of a university and in particular with the 
character and life of Cambridge are followed by descriptive and 
historical accounts of the colleges, university buildings and other 
features of interest. This particular volume serves well the dual 
purpose of this series, to help the visitor to appreciate the atmosphere 
of the locality more fully than the usual guide book allows, and to 
prove of permanent value and interest to the stay-at-home. The book 
includes a sketch map and numerous illustrations. 

* * * * * 


The late Franz Mehring’s great biography of Karl Marx} has been 
made more generally accessible by Mr. Edward Fitzgerald in his transla- 
tion from the German. This classic first appeared in 1918 and in 1933 
a new edition was published containing an appendix, prepared under 
the direction of Herr Eduard Fuchs, which dealt with new material 
brought to light, particularly at the Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow. 
This English translation is made from the 1933 edition, includes the 
appendix and contains also an extensive Marx bibliography and a few 


explanatory footnotes. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Keith Bushell, in Papuan Eptc,t relates his experiences as a Native 
Police Officer and Magistrate in New Guinea, which results in a book 
of great adventure. Cannibals and savages, crocodiles and alligators, 
are part of everyday life in primitive Papua. It is remarkable that so 
small a force of police can keep such wild people in order. The life 
story of an old white savage found by the author in isolation in New 
Guinea is not the least fascinating part of the book. The descriptions 
of people and places, and the fine illustrations, result in an attractive 
book to all interested in anthropology and travel. 

* * * * * 


In Sword and Stirrup,§ Major Hervey de Montmorency relates the 
experiences and memories of an adventurous and widely travelled 
career, His interests have been many and diverse, including treasure 
hunting in the Cocos Islands and oil prospecting in Georgia. For a time 
he took to the turf, riding his own mounts in English and French races, 
including the Grand National. He has seen military service in South 
Africa, in the Great War, and in Ireland in 1920. Many will enjoy this 
breezy and outspoken book, full of incident and life. 


* Seeley, Service & Co. Ltd. + The Bodley Head. 
} Seeley, Service & Co. § Bell. 


